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GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


HAVING YOUR name in this directory will introduce you to many old and new firms during the year, whom you do net know or could not 


meet in any other way. 


Many new concerns are looking for connections, seeking an outlet or an inlet, possibly in your’ territory. It is certain 


that they turn to this recognized Directory, and act upon the suggestions it gives them. The cost is only $10 per year. 


AMARILLO, TEXAS 
Grain Exchange Members 


H. C. Adams, broker, grain & field seeds.* 
Burrus Panhandle Blevators, public storage-mdsing.* 
Great West Mill & Elevator Co., millers, grain dealers.” 
Hardeman-King Co., grain seeds, feed mftrs.* 
Kearns Grain & Seed Co., grain-field seeds.* 
Martin-Lane Grain Co., grain and public storage. 
Producers Grain Corp., federal bonded warehouse. 
Stone & Colley Grain Co., wholesale grain. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Chamber of Commerce Members 
Beer & Co., Inc., E. H., grain, hay, seeds.* 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


Hasenwinkle-Scholer Co., country run grain. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Corn Exchange Members 


American Elytr. & Grain Diy., recrs., shprs., consmts.* 
. Cargill, Incorporated, grain merchants.* 
Lewis Grain Corporation, consignments.* 
MeKillen, Ine., J. G., consignments.* 
Wood Grain Corp., consignments, brokerage.* 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Davenport Elevator Co., corn, oats, soy beans.* 
Federal-North Iowa Grain Co., country run grain,* 
Wilder Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Board of Trade Members 
Continental Grain Co., grain merchants. 
Hoit & Co., Lowell, commission, grain and seeds.* 
Lamson Bros. & Co., grain, stocks, provisions. * 
Norris Grain €o., grain merchants.* 
Quaker Oats Co., grain merchants. 
Uhimann Grain Co., grain merchants,* 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
The Bailey Cain Co., shpr. grain, millf’d, protein feeds.* 
The Cleveland Grain Co., home office.* — 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Cummings & McAlister, brokers grain, feed, oil.* 
Dill Grain Co., L. J., mchts.-brokers, grain, beans, feeds. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
The Barly & Daniel Co., grain and feed service.* 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
Crouch Grain Co., J. C., buyers wheat, corn, oats.* 


DECATUR, ILL. 


Baldwin Blevator Co., grain merchants.* 
Byans Elevator Co., grain, Chicago B. of T. Members.* 


DENVER, COLO. 


Grain Exchange Members 
Woodcamp, Inc., grain, feeds, consignments. 


DODGE CITY, KANS. 
Dodge City Term, Blvtr. Co., bonded storage-mchdrs.* 


*Members Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 


RECEIVERS GRAIN _ sSHIPrers 


eww. DEWEY & SONS @ 


CONSIGN TO DEWEY 


PEORIA 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
Des Moines Elevator Co., wheat, corn, oats.* 


ENID, OKLA. 

: Board of Trade Members 
Continental Grain Co., operating 2,000,000 bu. elvtr. 
Enid Elevator Corp., operating Enid Terminal Elevator.* 
Feuquay Grain Co., optrs., country elvtrs., gr. mdsg.* 
General Grain Co., term, elvtr., gr. merchants. 
E. R. Humphrey Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Johnston Grain Co., B., wheat, coarse gr., fld. seeds.* 
The Salina Terminal HBlev. Co., milling wheat, 


FARWELL, TEXAS 


Henderson Grain & Seed Co., field seed & grain. 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 
Christensen Grain Co., grain brokers.* ~ 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Grain and Cotton Exchange Members — 


Paul Allison, brkg., consgnints., grain, seed, ingredients. 
Brackett Grain Co., brokerage. consignments. * 

Carter Grain Co., C. M., brokerage and consignments.* 
The Ft. Worth Elys. & Whsg. Co., public storage.* 
Lone Star Elevators, public storage-merchandising. 
Producers Grain Corp., federal bonded warehouse, 
Transit Gr. & Comm. Co., grn., sds., minerals, Cone’ts.* 
Uhlmann Elevators Oo. of Texas, mdsg., public storage. 


HUTCHINSON, KAN. 
Farmers Co-Operative Comm. Co., grain storage. 
The Midwest Grain Co., grain merchants, country eles. 
The Salina Terminal Elev. Co., milling wheat. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Board of Trade Members 
Cleveland Grain Co., grain commission.* 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Members 


Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., grain mchts.* : 
The Kansas Elevator Co., mlg. wheat, corn, oats, barley.* 
Meservey-O’Sullivan Grain Co., gr. mchts., consgnmts.* 
Mid-Continent Grain Co., wheat, kafir, barley, etc. 

The Salina Terminal Elev. Co., milling wheat. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Uhlmann Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Board of Trade Members : 
Gold Proof Elevator, receivers and shippers. f 


MEMPHIS, TENN. i. 
Merchants Exchange Members 
Buxton, EH, E., broker and commission merchant.* 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Grain & Stock Exchange Members 
Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants.* ‘ 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Chamber of Commerce Members 
Bunge Dlevator Corp., grain merchants.* 
Cargill, Incorporated, milling wheat.* 
Seroggins Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


E. H. BEER & CO., INC. 
uccessors to ; 


Chast England & Co., Inc. 


GRAIN—HAY—SEEDS 
_ Commission Merchants 
| 308-310 Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore 


advertising in the 


‘Place your name and business before the progres- 
Sive grain elevator men of the entire country by 


OMAHA, NEBR. 
Grain Exchange Members 
United Grain Co., Buyers Agents.* 


PEORIA, ILL. 
Board of Trade Members 


Bowen Grain Co., H. D., grain commission.* 
Cole Grain Co., Geo. W., receivers and shippers. 
Dewey & Sons, W. W., grain commission.* 
Feltman Grain Co., C. H., grain commission. 


PITTSBURGH, PA, 
\ Member Grain and Hay Exchange 
Rogers & Co., Geo. E., receivers, shippers.* 
' PONTIAG, ILL. 
Balbach, Paul A., grain-buyers, all markets. 
b 4 ‘ : 
~ PORTLAND, ORE. 
Kerr Gifford & Co., Inc., grain merchants. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Grain Exchange Members 


Dannen Grain & Mig. Co., grain mchts.-consignments.* 
Salina Terminal Elvtr. Co., K. B. Clark, Mgr. 


@ 


Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Merchants Exchange Members 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc., feed grains.* 

Fuller-Wooldridge Com. Co., gr. & millets, all kinds.* 
Dan Mullally Grain Co., everything in grain.* 

Nanson Commission Co., grain commission.* 

Service Grain Co., grain commission merchants. * 
Terminal Grain Co., grain, soybeans, consignments.* 


j SALINA, KANS. 
Eberhardt-Simpson Grain Co., general mchts.* 
The Smoot Grain Co., milling wheat. 

SIDNEY, OHIO 
Wells Oo., The J. E., wholesale grain.* 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
i Grain Exchange Members 
Flanley Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


: TOLEDO, OHIO 
; Board of Trade Members 
Rice Grain Co., ‘‘Oats Specialists.’’* 


Iie WELLINGTON, KANS. 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc., opers. Wellington Term, Elytr. 
WICHITA, KANS, 
Board of Trade Members 


Craig Grain Co., wholesale grain & seeds. 
Wichita Terminal Elvtr. Co., gen’l elytr. business.* 


% WINCHESTER, IND. 
Goodrich Bros. Co., wholesale grain and seeds.* 


Nanson Commission Co. 

| Grain—Hay—Seeds 

202 Merchants Exchange Bldg. 
__ ST. LOUIS, MO. 


\ 


Grain & Feed Journals Consol- | 


idated. It reaches them twice each month. 


Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated, a Lop ee Grain Dealers Journal (Est. 1898), 


American Elevator & Grain Trade (Est. 1882), Grain World (Est. 1928), 


_ and Price-Current-Grain Reporter (Est. 1844). ublished on the 2nd and 4th Wednesday of each month in the int t rogressi \ Q 
field seed. 3827 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. U. S. A. Price $2.00 per et ng 25c per copy. flat pe Teaktoe Nenad tile on 
Post Office at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 3, 1879. Vol. LXXXIX, No. 6. September 23, 1942. 


{ . 


and 
Entered as second class matter November 27, 1930, at the 
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SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


ELEVATOR CAPACITY, 4,000,000 BUSHELS 
Frank A. Theis, President F. J. FitzPatrick, Vice President F. L. Rosenbury, Secy-Treas. 


Cc. G. W. Elevator, Kansas City, Kans. 
ellington Terminal Elev., Wellington, Kans. 


WOLCOTT & LINCOLN . 


If What You Want you see 


5 5 I ‘porated Leavenworth Elevator, Leavenworth, Kans. 

advertised, tell the advertiser. 801-810 Bd. of Teade, Kansas City Hutchinson, Kans. Salina, Kans. 

If Not—Tell the Journal. CONSIGNMENTS Wichita, Kans. Wellington, Kans. 
Future orders executed in all markets. Enid, Okla. 


S 


Car Load 
Grain Tables 


Eighth edition of Clark’s Car Load Grain 
Tables, extended to show bushels in larg- 
est carloads, shows the following range 
of reductions of pounds to bushels by 
fifty pound breaks. 


20,000 to 129,950 Ibs. to bushels of 32 Ibs. 
20. eo oo oo oo oo 34 oo 


INCORPORATED 


Pe ig acces atacoins Fk milage) Minneapolis and All Principal Terminal Markets 
20,000 ; 140,980 Homo om 0 2 Personal Attention Plus Experienced Supervision Given Every 


Pounds in red ink; bushels in black, 48 
pages of linen ledger paper reinforced 
with linen, bound in keratol with mar- 
ginal Index. Shipping Weight, 12 ozs. 


Consignment. 


Price $2.50 plus postage 


Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated 
327 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


AND ALL OTHER GRAINS 
Say you saw it in the Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 


Journal BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


When you eee MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


~American Elevator & Grain Division 
Russell Miller Milling Company 


Wood Grain Corp. 


CONSIGNMENTS—BROKERAGE RECEIVERS, SHIPPERS AND ELEVATOR OPERATORS 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
BUFFALO, N. Y. Our System of Terminal Elevators, enables us to give prompt service and reliable quality 


on coarse grains, durums and protein milling wheats. 


J. G. McKILLEN, INC. When writing advertisers men- 
RECEIVERS tion Grain & Feed Journals Con- 
Consignments a Specialty solidated. By so doing you help 


Lewis Grain Corp. 
A good firm to consign to 
Corn—Oats—Soft Wheat—Barley 
BUFFALO NEW YORK 


BUFFALO NEW YORK both yourself and the publication. 
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GRAIN — _ BEANS 
STOCKS — BONDS 
COTTON — BUTTER 
EGGS —PROVISIONS 


LAMSON BROS. & CO. 


2200 Board of Trade Established 1874 Chicago, III. 
“68 years of continuous service in the grain trade.” 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


Hedging by Dealing 


in Grain Futures 
By G. Wright Hoffman, Ph.D. 


141 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
PRODUCE EXCHANGE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVERS — SHIPPERS — EXPORTERS 
MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 
CHICAGO e ST. LOUIS @ PEORIA @ KANSAS CITY © OMAHA 


HERE'S YOUR MARKET 


FOR HIGH QUALITY GRAINS! 


The Quaker Oats Company 


GRAIN DEPT., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Continuous Buyers of Oats, Wheat, Corn, Barley 


CONFIRMATION BLANKS 


Simple—Complete—Safe 


A subject of much interest to all han- 
dlers of grain; not a fragmentary dis- 
cussion but a presentation of the subject 
in a comprehensive and _ scientific 
manner. 

This book, bound in cloth, 141 pages, 
includes, besides an extensive bibliogra- 
phy, chapters on: The Development of 
Futures Trading and the Practice. of 
Hedging; The Theory of Hedging; 
Limitations Affecting Hedging; The Ex- 
tent of Hedging; Extension of the Prin- 
ciple of Hedging. 

This is a valuable book and will be 
worth to you many times its cost. 


Price $2.00 f. o. b. Chicago 
GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 


$27 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Ml. 


To BUY or SELL 


RENT or LEASE 
an ELEVATOR 


Place an adv. in the “Wanted” or 
“For Sale” columns of the GRAIN 
& FEED JOURNALS, of Chicago. 
It will bring you quick returns. 


Coal Sales Book ci bss. 


It facilitates bookkeeping, and reduces the chance 


for error. Practically three books in one: 1. Orig- 
inal entry of all sales made. 2. Original entry of 
the scale weights. 3. Journal from which the post- 
ing is done. 

It contains spaces for 10,000 truck loads. Each 
age is ruled with column headings, as follows: 
ate, Ledger Folio, Buyer, Driver, Gross, Tare, 

Net, Kind, Price, Amount, Cash, Charge. 

This book is 10%x15% inches and contains 200 
numbered pages of linen ledger paper. Well bound 
with black cloth, and red keratol back and corners. 
Weight, 4 lbs. 

Order Form 44 Improved. Price, $3.85 at Chicago. 


Grain & Feed Journals 


Consolidated 
327 So. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


To avoid trade disputes, and differences and prevent expen- 
sive errors, use triplicating confirmation blanks. You 
tissue copy, sign original and duplicate and send to customer. 
He signs and returns one. 

This places the entire burden for any misunderstanding of 
your intentions upon the other party and protects you against 
expensive misinterpretation of your trades. 

Use of these confirmations makes for safer business and surer 
profits. Spaces provided for recording all essential conditions 
of each trade. 


Fifty confirmations in triplicate, bound with pressboard end 
wire stitched, size 5% x8", 


Order from No. 6 CB. Price 85c at Chicago. 
Three Copies to One Address $2.25 plus postage 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 


Consolidated 
327 So. La Salle Street CHICAGO 


Don’t Take Your Freedom for Granted 


GUARD IT WITH WAR SAVINGS BONDS 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 
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Save with SIDNEY 


CORN SHELLERS 


For Greater 


SPEED, ECONOMY, DURABILITY 


Regardless of how large or how small your plant 
may be, you’ll find a dependable Sidney corn sheller 
made to fit your requirements in the complete line 
of grain machinery. Sidney corn shellers have all 
these advantages ... roller bearings, heavy frame, 
chilled cast iron teeth, heavy shaft, balanced through- 
out. Adjustable for all kinds of corn. Write today 
for details, and ask for your copy of our new cata- 
log—no obligation. 


THE Sidney GRAIN MACHINERY co. 


“Manufacturers for over 75 years”. @ Sidney, Ohio 


Simplest, for all mixing—for 
day’s most modern, bestbuilt 


—50— 
TYPES AND SIZES 


We can supply precisely the 
kind and size of Mixer you 
need — modernized, superbuilt 
equipment that will save pow- 
er, labor’s attention—and mix 
perfectly under all operating 
conditions. 


Ask for Catalog J-165 


‘Super-Mix’ 


This TRIUMPH No. 3 Corn Sheller 
Shells, Cleans and Separates 300 to 400 
Bushels of Shelled Corn per Hour 


® The Triumph No. 3 Corn Sheller has been built to 
meet an insistent demand for a Triumph machine 
having a larger capacity than standard models. 
These machines shell picked, husked, or snap corn. 
They separate corn, cobs and dirt, and discharge 
them through separate outlets and have a capacity of 
from 300 to 400 bushels of shelled corn per hour. 

These shellers are built entirely of iron and steel 
and have few moving parts. Timken Roller Bearings 
are used throughout so that the shellers run easily 
and require little power. Ask your dealer for prices 
and a catalog that gives full details, or write to— 


The C. 0. Bartlett & Snow Co., 6180 Harvard Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


TRIUMPH SHELLERS 


‘easy mix 


‘dry feeds, for ‘sweet feeds . . . ‘Eurekas, to- 
and cheapest-to-use Mixers offer matchless 


mixing accuracy—at a capacity unequalled ... A majority of America’s 
foremost feed makers use ‘Eurekas, exclusively—our catalog tells you why. 


' America’s Most Famous 
Small-space ‘Vertical § HOQWES CO., Inc., Silver Creek, N. Y. Feed Mixer 
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HUTCHIN SON, KANSAS RYAN CONSTRUCTION CO. Ae or 

2806 Taylor Street Omaha, Neb. 


Santa Fe Elevator "A" 


Kansas City, Kans. 


Capacity 
10,500,000 Bushels 
JOH N Ss. M ETCALF CO. 
Grain Elevator Engineers and Constructors 


111 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 460 St. Helen St., Montreal 837 W. Hastings. St., Vancouver, B. C. 
12-15 Dartmouth Street, London, England 


Equipped with 


Capacits Four Stewart 

5,000,000 Liwk-Belt 

Bushels Graiw Car 
Usloaders 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ELEVATOR AT BALTIMORE _ 


JAMES STEWART CORPORATION 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


FISHER BUILDING—343 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Shipping Notices Duplicating 
A convenient form for advising receivers of the grade, The Grain Trade's 


kind and weight of grain shipped. 
Loaded into car—initials and number, seal numbers 


dete fot §000000000 09 de roth Topas and accepted medium for 
© apply on sale of...... -»+-bushels made........... , “uu 
Fifty white bond originals, machine perforated, easily “Wanted” and ; For Sale 
removed without tearing, and 50 manila duplicates, bound ts Fs > 
in heavy pressboard, hinged covers, with two sheets of advertisements 1S the seml- 
carbon. Size, 5%4x8%4 inches. Weight, 8 ounces. Order x 

= 3 SN. Single Copy, 75c; three copies, $1.95, f. 0. b. monthly Grain & Feed Jour- 

icago, 
GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS nals Consolidated. 
Consolidated 


327 S. La Salle St. Chicago, IH. 
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The Barnett & Record Company 


DESIGNERS 
Grain Elevators = 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Mill Buildings — 


BUILDERS 
Industrial Plants 


What have you? 


FOR SALE 


An Elevator 


Machiner 
Seeds % Corn Exchange Bldg. 


Do you want? 


An Elevator 
Machinery 
Position 
Partner 
Seeds 

Help 


Grain & Feed Journals 


CONSOLIDATED 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


readers who would like to know. 
Tell them thru a “For Sale & 
Want” Ad. Costs 26 cents per 
type line. 


P. O. Box 146 


Grain 
Receiving 
Books 


Grain Receiving tMegister for recording loads of grain received 
from farmers. It contains 200 pages of ledger paper 8%4x13% 
inches, capacity for 8,200 loads. Some enter loads as received, 
others assign a page to each farmer, while others assign sections 
to different grains. Bound in strong board covers, canvas back. 
Headings of columns are: “Date, Name, Kind of Grain, Gross, 
Tare, Net, Bushels, Pounds, Price, Amount, Remarks.” Weight, 
2% lbs. Order Form 12AA. Price $2.75, plus postage. 


Wagon Loads Received has columns headed: “Month, Day, 
Name, Kind, Gross and Tare, Net Pounds, Bushels, Pounds, 
Price, Dollars and Cents, Remarks.” Contains 200 pages of 
ledger paper size 91%,x12 inches, providing spaces for 4,000 loads. 
Bound in heavy boards with strong cloth covers and keratol 
corners and back. Weight, 2 lbs. Order Form 380. Price, $2.75, 
plus postage. 


Receiving and Stock Book is arranged to keep each kind of 
grain in separate column so each day's receipts may be easily 
totaled. It contains 200 pages linen ledger paper size 914x132 
inches, ruled for records of 4,000 loads. Well bound in black 
cloth and keratol back and corners. Shipping weight, 2% Ibs. 
Order Form 321. Price $2.75, plus postage. 


Grain Receiving Ledger has 200 pages linen ledger paper and 
28-page index, 844x13% inches, numbered and ruled for 44 en- 
tries. Well bound in pebble cloth with keratol back and cor- 
ners. Weight, 3 lbs. Order Form 43. Price, $3.35, plus postage. 


Grain Scale Book is designed to assign separate pages to each 
farmer and their names can be indexed so their accounts can 
be quickly located. It contains 252 numbered pages and 28- 
page index, of high grade linen ledger paper 10%x15% inches. 
Bach page will accommodate 41 wagonloads. Well bound with 
heavy board covers with cloth sides and keratol back and cor- 
ners. Weight, 4% lbs. Order Form 23. Price $4.50, plus postage. 
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HOGENSON 


Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders 
Elevators, Feed Mills, Warehouses 


REMODELING 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


EIKENBERRY CONST. CO. 


CONTRACTORS—ENGINEERS 
GRAIN ELEVATORS—FEED MILLS 
SEED CORN DRYING PLANTS 


Bloomington, Ill. 


E. C. FURRER 


Consulting Engineer 


Design - Supervision - Reports 
Grain Elevators - Mills- Buildings 


4107 N. Osceola Ave., Chicago, Iil. 


J. H. FISCH CO. 


Elevator Builders and Movers 
Barnesville, Minnesota 


A. F. ROBERTS 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders of 
Any Type Grain Elevators 


SABETHA, KANSAS 


Grain 
Shipping 
Books 


Record of Cavs Shipped facilitates keeping a complete record 
of each car of grain shipped from any station, or to any firm. 
It has the following column headings: Date Sold, Date Shipped, 
Car Number, Initials, To Whom Sold, Destination, Grain, Grade 
Sold. Their Inspection, Discount, Amount Freight, Our Weight 
Bushels, Destination Bushels, Over, Short, Price, Amount 
Freight, Other Charges, Remarks. Book contains 80 double 
pages of ledger paper, size 914x12 inches, with spaces for re- 
cording 2,320 carloads. Well bound in heavy black pebble cloth 
with red keratol back and corners. Shipping weight, 2% Ibs. 
Order Form 385. Price $2.75, plus postage. 


Sales, Shipments and Returns. Is designed to save time and 
prevent errors. The pages are used double; left hand pages 
are ruled for information regarding “Sales” and ‘Shipments’’; 
right hand page for “Returns’”.. Column headings provide spaces 
for complete records of each transaction, one line. Book con- 
tains 80 double pages of ledger paper, size 10%x16 inches, with 
8-page index. Spaces for recording 2,200 cars. Bound in heavy 
canvas with keratol corners. Weight, 3% lbs. Order Form 
14AA, Price $3:65, plus postage. 


Grain Shipping Ledger for keeping a complete record of 4,000 
carloads. Facing pages are given to each firm. to whom you 
ship and account is indexed. Book contains 80 double pages of 
ledger paper with 16-page index, size 1014x15% inches, well 
bound with black cloth covers and keratol back and corners. 
Weight, 4 lbs. Order Form 24. Price $3.85, plus postage. 


Shippers Record Book is designed to save labor in handling 
grain shipping accounts and gives a complete record of each 
car sripped, Its 80 double pages of ledger paper, size 914x12 
inches. provide spaces for 2,820 carloads. Wide columns provide 
for the complete record of all important facts of each shipment. 
Bound jn heavy black cloth with keratol back and corners, Ship- 
ping weight, 2% lbs. @rder Form 20. Price $2.75, plus postage. 


Grain & Feed Journals 
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you mention the semi-monthly Grain & Feed Journals to an adver- 


eo 
Ever ytime tiser, you encourage him to make good on his advertised claims. 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE 


IOWA Elevator for sale: 15,000 bu. Good rea’ 
son for selling. Write for information Farmers 
Co-op. Grain Co., Charter Oak, Ia. 


FOR SALE—16 m. cap. elevator, good repair, 
now operating, good business; investigate at 
once. Geo. L. Bruner, Loretto, Neb. 


FOR SALE—Line of three elevators in best 
part of Central Illinois, doing a good business; 
owner has other business interests to take his 
time. A. G. Bailey, LeRoy, Ill. 


NORTHERN TEXAS—60,000 bu. cap. iron clad 
elevator for sale. Includes feed mill, molasses 
mixer, dry mixer, warehouse. Reason for sell- 
ing, other business. Address 89T6, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


N. IND. ELEVATOR for sale; coal, feed, fer- 
tilizer, mixing and grinding; on private ground; 
fertile territory; good paying business. Terms 
or cash—priced to sell. Address 89T1, Grain & 
Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS Elevator—The owner, 
a manufacturer, will make a very attractive 
proposition to parties interested. 25,000 bu. ca- 
pacity with feed grinding and mixing equip- 
ment; large storage capacity; town of 100,000; 
on C&NW siding with reciprocal switching. Ad- 
dress 89R4, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR 
Sheriff’s sale, Court House, Newark, Ohio, 
Oct. 10th, ten thirty, 12,000 bu. cribbed, iron 
clad elevator with warehouses at Utica, Ohio, 
belonging to George Branstool, deceased. Es- 
tablished grain, feed and farm supply business. 
Open and in operation. Inspection invited. 

Frank C. Hite, Att’y, Utica, Ohio. 


MULVANE, KANS.—6M country elevator for 
sale, in good boom town; excellent feed busi- 
ness; 2,500 bushel extra stg. in sealed corn cribs; 
new air-lift; new 9x22 foot Howe Scale; new 
office; plenty room for expansion; feed grinder 
in elevator. Reason for selling, close to draft. 
Price $3,500.00. Good Stg. connections. On 
main line Santa Fe. Terms to right party. Eng- 
lish Grain Co., Mulvane, Kansas. 
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ELEVATOR FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Vitrilized Tile Elevator with silo 
and coal vard, completely equipped. Ten miles 
south of Xenia, Ohio. H. H. Hardin, 702 Amer- 
ican Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 
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1F YOU DO NOT find the elevator you want 
advertised, place your wants in the ‘Elevators 
Wanted”’ section and you will receive full par- 
ticulars regarding many desirable properties 
not yet advertised. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


FOR SALE—Two-story brick feed warehouse, 
excellent condition, capable carrying large load, 
12,000 sq. ft. floor space; on C&NW Ry. Near 
two highways. Direct route to Big Bend, Hales 
Corners, Mukwonago. Degentesh Brothers Co., 
3300 W. Forest Home Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SITUATION WANTED 


RETIRED GRAIN ELEVATOR MANAGER. 
Will take over someone’s place for the dura- 
tion only. All around country elevator man, ex- 
perienced in sidelines and O. K. Bookkeeper. 
Prefer Ill. or Ind. Address P. O. Box 194, Punta 
Gorda, Fla. 


SEEDS AND SCREENINGS 


CHARLOCK WANTED 
from ton to a carlot, also sweet clover screen- 
ings. Send samples of identical lots, stating 
quantity and lowest price to 

HINTON & CO., INC. 
67 Murray St. New York City 


SCALES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—One Fairbanks 10-ton dump scale. 
Glasford Grain & Milling Co., Glasford, Il. 


FOR SALE—Two Richardson Automatic 
Grain Shipping Scales. 6 bushel hopper capacity. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Subject to prior sale. 
J. C. Kintz, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


SCALES WANTED 


WANTED—15 to 25 bushel Richardson Auto- 
matic Hopper Scale. Jacob Hartz Seed Co., 
Stuttgart, Ark. 


KEEP POSTED 
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327 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


A merger of Grain Dealers Journal, American Elevator & Grain Trade, Grain World and 
Price Current-Grain Reporter. 


Gentlemen:—In order to keep us posted regarding what is going 


on in the grain and feed trades outside our office, please send us the 
Grain & Feed Journals twice each month. Enclosed find Two Dollars 


for one year. 
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MACHINES WANTED 


GRAIN LOADER WANTED. Will buy porta- 
ble grain loader with power unit, new or used. 
Prefer blower type. Fuller Grain Co., Board of 
Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 
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WANTED—Hammer mill and motor any size 
above 25 hp. Also feed mixer. State size, make, 
condition, and length of service in first letter. 
Meiners Grain & Coal, Anchor, Ill. 


MOTORS—GENERATORS 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Large stock of motors and generators, A.C. 
and D.C., new and rebuilt, at attractive prices. 
Special bargains in hammermill motors, 25 to 
100 H.P., 1200 to 3600 R.P.M. Write for stock 
list and prices. Expert repair service. 

Vv. M. NUSSBAUM & CO., Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


MOTOR-PUMPS: Guaranteed rebuilt electric 
motors, pumps, ete. Largest stock in Illinois, 
outside of Chicago. Will take your equipment 
in trade; also offer emergency motor repair 
and rewinding service. Distributors for Wag- 
ner and Peerless motors, specially adapted for 
farm and grain elevator application. We offer 
free engineering advice on your problems. Write 
us without obligation. New illustrated bulletin 
No. 23, just off the press, will be mailed on re- 
quest. Rockford Power Machinery Co., 6th Ave. 
and 6th St., Rockford, Ill. 


Shipping Notices 


(Form 3—Duplicating) 


It is to shipper’s advantage to 
advise receiver, broker or buyer 
promptly of any shipment of grain 
loaded for his account and of real 
help to consignee in handling ship- . 
ments efficiently and without demur- 
rage. Shipping notices Form 3 con- 
tain spaces for 

“Date B/L, Initials, Car Number, 
Seal Numbers, Kind and Grade, Sta- 
tion From, Weight, Bushels. Billed 
shipper’s order notify ......; draft 
for $..%.'..3) made. through... 2003 
bank of ........ to apply on sale of 
wtf. bushels made 20 sea. 

Fifty white bond originals, ma- 
chine perforated, easily removed 
without tearing, and 50 manila dupli- 
cates. Heavy pressboard, hinged top 
cover, with two sheets of carbon. 
Size, 514x814 inches. Weight, 8 ozs. 
Order Form 3 SN. Single copy, 80c; 
three copies, $2.20, plus postage. 
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MACHINES FOR SALE 


CORN CUTTER & Grader—has motor—used 
very littl. 89Q9, Grain & Feed Jrnls., Chicago. 


FOR SALE—MeMillan Molasses Mixer, in good 
condition. Will consider trade for Corn Cutter 
and Grader. LeRoy Grain Co., Inc., LeRoy, Ind. 


FOR SALE—One large Molasses Feed Mixer, 
Molasses Tank with natural gas coil heater, 
pumps, etc. Inquire Northland Seed Co., Sid- 
ney, Montana. 


FOR SALE 
One Blue Streak 50 HP G.-E. Motor; one 
Hocking Valley Knockout all steel unit; one 
Miracle Ace complete with 60 HP motor; one 
Robinson attrition mill 30” double head, two 30 
HP motors.- D. E. Hughes Co., Hopkins, Mich. 


PRICED FOR PROMPT REMOVAL 
Clipper Cleaners, 8-d; 29-B; & 99; also No. 6 
Monitor. Coal Conveyor; Silos; Overhead crane 
Hammer Mill, 13” Papec. 18x24” attrition mill, 
motor and belt driven. One % ton Burton 
Mixer. Address 89T7, Grain & Feed Journals, 
Chicago. ; 


FOR SALE—One No. 35 Fairbanks-Morse 
Hammermill in good running order. Also one 
good used Anglo-American molasses mixer. One 
hopper bin scale, like new. One one-ton Davis 
Horizontal batch mixer; one-half ton Davis 
Horizontal batch mixer. Wenger Molasses 
Mixer Co., Sabetha, Kansas. 


PRICED TO SELL 

22” Bauer motor driven attrition mill with 
starters, $225.00. 24” Bauer belted type, $75.00. 
Monitor corn cracker, $50.00. Ten ton capacity 
Howe ball bearing platform scale, $200.00. Hun- 
dreds of REBUILT GUARANTEED electric mo- 
tors, all makes, types and sizes at money saving 
prices. Write us on your requirements, ROCK- 
FORD ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO., 728 South 
Wyman St., Rockford, Ill. 


SURPLUS MACHINERY 


Hundreds of tons of Roller Bearings, Hangers, 
Shafting, Steel, Cast Iron, Wood, V, and Mo- 
tor Pulleys, Flour, Feed, Grain, Bean, Seed 
Cleaning, Grinding, Mixing Machinery. Ham- 
mermills. Attrition Mills. Steam Boilers. 

REAL ESTATE FOR SALE—Grain, Bean, Seed 
Elevator & Coal Business on Grand Trunk 
Railway. 

COUNTRY GRAIN’ 10,000 bu. ELEVATOR on 
CaaS askee Fes 

REBUILT SURPLUS EQUIPMENT FOR SALE: 

LINK-BELT 26x24 two roll coal crusher. 
40'x24” Portable Belt Conveyors. 

2—150 H.P. WICKES steam boilers, 64 H.P. 
WICKES HRT. 15 H.P. LEFFELL SCOTCH 
MARINE & Oil Burner. 2 H.P. Vertical. 3 
COMBUSTIONEER 300 H.P. Stokers. 

STEAM ENGINES—STEAM TURBINES. 

STEAM PLANT—150 H.P.—FITTINGS. 

ROLLS—3 double stands 10x36 /ALLIS. LE- 
PAGE cut coffee cutting rolls 9x24 with 5 ex- 


tra chills. 4 double stands 6x12 CASE. 4 
double stands 6x18 CASE. 3 double stands 
6x18 ALLIS. 


SCALES—SONANDER portable automatic sack- 
ing scale. SONANDER stationary automatic 
grain scale. FAIRBANKS percentage sugar- 
beet scales. 

ELECTRIC MOTORS, STARTERS, SWITCHES 
—New and re-built. Both AC and DC. 

BURTON rebuilt one ton horizontal mixer. 

BAUER ATTRITION MILLS—electric double 
runner. Two 36”, two 24”, four 18”, with 
electric starters. Double and single runner 
belted attritions and other grinders. 

NEW SIZE 3 “EUREKA” standardized four 
screen two air grain cleaner—to be equipped 
with full set of sieves for wheat. 

FIVE STORY BAGGING ELEVATOR. 

SIZER CUBER PELLET MILL—electric driven. 

FLOUR REELS—S TEAM PUMPS— COM- 
PRESSORS. 

MACHINE TOOLS FOR SALE—also listed. 
Marshalltown belt driven %” rotary shear. 
36” Reliance Band Saw. Delta Metal Saw. 
Berlin Steam Crane. 

WANTED—NO. 30 BLUESTREAK 1 ton MUN- 
SON feed mixer. 

We sell Gustafson Seed Treaters, 

Scales, Shaw Box Cranes and Hoists. 

for details. — 

WHITE SALES CORPORATION 
Scotts, Michigan 
Phones 371, 372, 431 


Fairbanks 
Write 


MACHINES FOR SALE 
ROBINSON 24” direct connected attrition mill 
with starter; good condition; $300.00 Cash. Geo. 
A. Cook, Norris, Ill. 


FEED MIXER—one-ton—fioor level feed—has 
motor good as new. Write 89Q10, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


HAMMER MILL with 25-h.p. motor and all 
attachments. Priced to sell. Write 89Q11, Grain 
& Feed Journals, Chicago, Il. 


FEED MIXER for sale, has motor, and a late 
machine. Need space. Will sacrifice. Write 
89Q12, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


STOP! READ! THINK! One advertiser 
writes, ‘“‘Your service brought me 24 replies.” 
We can do the same for you. Don’t wait, write 
now. 


FOR SALE—180 D. P. Elevator cups 6x11, and 
140 same 5x9, all in good condition; also one 
Diebold double vault door. Dawson Produce Co., 
Dawson, Minn, 


FOR SALE-—-Large Capacity Steel Clad Bar- 
ley Cleaner. Good running condition. No pri- 
ority required. Address 89S8, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago, IIl. 


FOR SALE—Expert Oat Huller, good condi- 
tion, extra sieves for cracking chick feeds; also 
sacking elevator with huller, $175.00. Brownton 
Milling Co., Brownton, Minn. 


FOR SALE—80 ft. chain belt with 9x6 seam- 
less cups attached; used very little; in good 
condition. Will sell at half original cost. Flora 
Grain & Coal Co., Flora, Ind. 


FOR SALE 


Double stand 9x30 Roller Mill; 150-h.p. Motor, 
1200 RPM; 2 Oil Circuit Breakers, 220 Amps., 
2,500 volts; Gregory Electric Generator; 100-h.p. 
Motor, 1800 RPM no coils; Prinz-Rau Oat Grad- 
er; 2 friction clutches on 3,4 shaft; Large Ele- 
vator Head Pulley; one 120-bushel Meal Drier: 


4x30 Flaking Roll; 20x7 Elevator Buckets. Ad- 
dress P. O. Box 5624, Kansas City, Mo. 
NEW AND USED EQUIPMENT FOR IMME- 


DIATE SHIPMENT 
Subject to prior sale 

NEW—2 No. 1 Type W Swing Hammer Feed 
Grinders, belt-drive, or motor-drive— 
capacity; screenings 400 to 600 lbs. per 
hour; shelled corn 1000 lbs. per hour. 

USED—30-12 GRUENDLER all steel ball bear- 
ing Feed Grinder, with or without fan, 
25 to 30-HP. 

USED—50-16 GRUENDLER ‘‘SUPREMBE” steel 
plate, ball bearing Feed Grinder for 50 
to 75-HP. Slow speed 1800-RPM. 

USED—No. 3 GRUENDLER Whirl Beater for 
40 to 50-HP. 

USED—Type A ZENITH GRUENDLER Feed 
Grinder for 30-HP. 

USED—SCHUTTE ‘Type F, Model 
Grinder for 50 to 60-HP. 

USED—WILLIAMS Model A Miller’s Special 
Screenings and Bran Grinder, belt-drive 
or motor-drive, 600 to 700 lbs. per hour 
capacity. 

USED—No. 3 GRUENDLER Drop Cage Feed 
Grinder for 40 to 60-HP. 

USED—SPROUT, WALDRON 20” ball bearing, 
belt driven Attrition Mill. 

USED—Type K-33 MUNSON, single motor driv- 
en Attrition Mill, direct connected to 
15-HP. 3 phase, 60 cycle, 220 volt motor. 

USED—GRUENDLER 2-S-16 Combination Hay 
and Grain Grinder with feed table for 
50 to 75-HP. 

USED—GRUENDLER 18”x30” 150 lbs. capacity 
Batch Mixer with 3-HP., 3 phase, 60 
cycle, 220 volt motor. 

USED—No. 3 GRUENDLER Whirl Beater Feed 
Grinder with 50-HP. motor. 

USED—PAPEC Grinder with 60-HP. motor. 

USED—No. 4 GRUENDLER 1500 Ibs. per hour 
Batch Mixer. belt driven. 

USED—GRUENDLER all stainless steel Food 
Grinder with 2-HP. motor. 

ONE—(1) 150-HP. Fairbanks-Morse 3 phase, 60 
cycle, 440 volt, 1800-RPM., slip ring 
motor with starter. ' 

State fully your requirements. 


GRUENDLER CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 
2915-17 North Market Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 


L, Feed 


Grain Contracts 
with Farmers 


Form 10 D. C. is recognized as the 
best for contracting grain and seed 
from farmers, and is in extensive use 
by grain dealers. Do not take chances 
with verbal contracts. They lead to 
misunderstandings, differences and dis- 
putes, as well as loss of profits and cus- 
tomers. Contract certifies that farmer: 

“thas sold.......bushels of.......at.....00 
cents per bushel, to grade No........., to be 
delivered at........0n or before........” It 


also certifies that, “if inferior grain is deliv- 
ered, the market difference at which such grain 
is selling on day of delivery shall be deducted. 
Any extension of time at buyer’s option.” 


Originals are printed on bond paper, 
machine perforated so they may be 
easily removed; duplicates are of man- 
ila. All have spaces ruled on the back 
for recording each load delivered on 
the contract. Check bound, size 544x8% 
inches, 100 sets numbered in duplicate 
and supplied with 4 sheets of carbon 
paper. Order Form 10 DC Improved. 
Price $1.10, f. o. b. Chicago. Wt. 1 Ib. 


Triplicating book is same as 10 DC 
and contains 100 additional copies of 
the contract -printed on strong tissue 
and 4 sheets of dual faced carbon. Or- 
der Form 10 TC. Price $1.35, f. o. b. 
Chicago. Weight, 21 ozs. 
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Shippers’ 
Certificate of 


Weight 


for use in advising receivers of the 
amount and grade of grain loaded 
into a car. Especially adapted for 
filing claims for Loss of Weight in 
Transit. Each certificate gives: “Kind 
of scale used; Station; Car Number 
and Initials; Shipper’s Name ;—lbs. 
equal to—bus. of No. —; Date scales 
were tested and by whom; car thor- 
oughly examined and found to be in 
good condition and properly sealed 
when delivered to the R. RB. 
Co.; Seal Record, name and number, 
sides and ends; marked capacity of 
car; date; name of the weigher.” On 
back is a form for recording the 
weight of each draught. 


Printed and numbered in dupli- 
cate. Originals on Goldenrod Bond; 
duplicates on tough pink manila in 
two colors of ink. Well bound with 
heavy hinged pressboard covers. 75 
originals, 75 duplicates and four 
sheets of carbon paper. Size 4%x 
434 inches. Weight 11 ozs. 


Order No. 89 SWC. 
Price $1.00, plus postage 
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REXALL 


INNER-LOCKED BELTING 


If you use rubber belting and are having difficulty in obtaining 
it we can be of service. Our belting is not a substitute but is a 
proven-up product second to none, successfully used for many 
years by the Grain, Feed and Milling Industry. Many REXALL 
belts are still operating in heavy duty grain legs after more than 
15 years’ service. 


IMPERIAL BELTING COMPANY 


1750 So. Kilbourn Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


WHERE WILL A FIREBUG 
STRIKE NEXT? 


A REWARD UP T0 
$500.00 


A reward up to $500 will be paid by the Mill - 
Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau for informa- 

tion leading to the arrest and conviction of 
any person or persons burning or attempting 
to burn any mill or elevator property insured 


in “THE MILL MUTUALS.” 


Have You 
Seed For Sale? 


Do You Wish 


To Buy Seed? 


Report any evidence immediately to the 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 W. Madison Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Use our “Seeds For Sale — 


Wanted” Department 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


e762 JOURNALS 


CONSOLIDATED 
INCORPORATED 


827 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl., U.S.A. 
Charles S. Clark, Manager 


A merger of 


GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL 
Established 1898 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR & 
GRAIN TRADE 
Established 1882 


THE GRAIN WORLD 
Established 1928 


PRICE CURRENT - GRAIN REPORTER 
Hstablished 1844 


Published on the second and_ fourth 
Wednesdays of each month in the inter- 
# ests of better business methods for pro- 
gressive wholesale dealers in grain, feed 
and field seeds. It is the champion of 
Improved mechanical equipment for facili- 
tating and expediting the handling, grind- 
i} Ing and improving of grain, feeds and 
} seeds. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES J 
States, Canada and countries within the 
| 8th Postal Zone, semi-monthly, one year, 
cash with order, $2.00; single copy current 
issue, 25c. 


a8 Foreign Countries, prepaid, one year, 


to United 


THE ADVERTISING value of the Grain 
} & Feed Journals Consolidated as a me- 
| dium for reaching progressive grain, feed 
and field seed dealers and elevator oper- 
ators is unquestioned. 
Advertisements of meritorious grain 
elevator and feed grinding machinery and 
i} of responsible firms who seek to serve 
grain, feed and field seed dealers are so- 
licited. We will not knowingly permit our 
i} pages to be used by irresponsible firms 
i for advertising a fake or a swindle. 
1] LETTERS on subjects of interest to 
| those engaged In the grain, feed and field 
seed trades, news items, reports on crops, 
i grain movements, new grain firms, new 
grain elevators, contemplated improve- 
ments, grain receipts, shipments, and cars 
leaking grain in transit, are always wel- 
come. Let us hear from you. 
QUERIES for grain trade information 
not found in the Journal are invited. 
The service is free. 


CHICAGO, ILL., SEPTEMBER 23, 1942 


FAMOUS PREDICTIONS that failed 
to come true: If you do not enact laws 
recommended cotton will sell at 6 cts. and 
wheat at 30 cts. - - 


AN EXPLOSION of grain dust in an 
Oklahoma elevator early this month gave 
the firemen an excuse for wetting a lot 
of perfectly good wheat and damaging 
the elevator’s contents. 


THE SURPLUS WHEAT PRODUC- 
ING Nations of the world once again 
have agreed to try to pool their grain 
and supply the hungry world with bread 
without undercutting other wheat ex- 
porters. The success of this commend- 
able attempt is still doubtful. It has 
failed several times before. 


THE UNCERTAINTY of farmers’ 
income taxes is said to be inducing cul- 
tivators of large areas to postpone the 
marketing of their crop until Congress 
enacts definite legislation on 1942 in- 
comes. By selling one-half of his crop 
one year and the balance the following 
year wheat growers hope to reduce their 
taxes. 


A HEAVY dust collector, attached to 
a Minneapolis elevator, broke its moor- 
ings recently and crushed the superin- 
tendent of the plant. It pays to inspect 
every machine occasionally for all the 
hazards known. 


TOADS are helping to relieve South 
Dakota of its grasshopper scourge. They 
devour the crop killers and enjoy the 
feast. Between poison bait, the turkeys 
and toads the hoppers are leading a pre- 
carious existence. 


COUNTRY BUYERS of wheat have 
experienced so much difficulty in buying 
old weevily grain from farm storehouses 
that they are now inspecting every load 
more carefully in the hope of avoiding 
other and greater losses. 


THE CROP SPECIALISTS of Indi- 
ana charge the ubiquitous corn borer 
with shrinking the state’s corn crop over 
10,000,000 bushels, this year and a spe- 
cial effort is being made to destroy the 
winter homes of the pest by plowing 
under or burning. 


WHEN A LEG BELT is stopped by 
a choke-up and the head pulley con- 
tinues to revolve friction and fire in- 
variably follow and quite frequently a 
disastrous fire is the result. Moving 
machinery of every kind merits vigilant 
watching and care. 


THE OCCASIONAL burning of dust 
on electric bulbs has started dangerous 
fires and prompted elevator owners to 
install vapor proof or double bulbs so 
as to correct this hazard and reduce 
the number of fires traceable direct to 
electric illumination. 


THE RESULTS of the efforts of the 
country grain elevator operators in col- 
lecting scrap iron from the farms of 
their customers is surely most encour- 
aging and if they keep on they will soon 
be supplying the needed scrap to make 
the steel mills work every minute with- 
out any contribution from other sources. 


SO MANY grain storehouses are 
bursting and permitting their contents 
to be scattered all over the surrounding 
landscape that the impression is gaining 
complete conviction that many of the 
new supplementary storehouses are built 
in utter disregard of lateral stress which 
is always active in deep piles of bulk 
grain. 

THE TRUE OBJECTIVE of the Gov- 
ernment in buying the entire crop of 
soybeans has not been clearly expained 
but it looks like a campaign for votes. 
The loss to the taxpayers, of course, will, 
no doubt, exceed the loss incurred by the 
purchase of soybean seed early this year, 
but the Government has so many un- 
usual problems to solve during this war 
it would seem best that men of experi- 
ence in marketing farm products could 
be entrusted with the handling of the 
enormous crop. 
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PICNICS AND GRAND OPENINGS 
for the reception and entertainment of 
farmer customers continue to help in 
the perpetual task of building goodwill 
for country elevator operators. 


ELEVATOR OPERATORS who store 
grain for others naturally object to set- 
tling on the basis of the highest price 
obtainable between the date of a fire 
and the date of settlement. The courts 
have repeatedly decided that the market 
value of the grain destroyed on the day 
of the fire is the true measure of the 
owner’s loss. 


WE PUBLISH so many notices of 
fires originating in electric motors that 
readers must be impressed with the 
necessity of keeping motors carefully 
installed and cleaned. Fortunately most 
operators of electric power plants are 
fully aware of this hazard and through 
vigilance detect these fires before the 
fire has gained much headway. 


THE GENERAL IMPRESSION is 
that many of the thieves and midnight 
marauders who have been visiting 
country elevator offices had been drafted 
or voluntarily enlisted, but the number 
of offices of isolated elevators robbed re- 
cently shows that the thieves are taking 
advantage of the short days and visiting 
grain dealers offices with a definite pur- 
pose. 


THE DIFFICULTY of obtaining pri- 
orities for needed building material has’ 
created a strong market for idle mills 
and elevators. Not only the mechan- 
ical equipment but the building mate- 
rials are most useful to dealers who are 
eager to expand or improve their facil- 
ities. Naturally the idle discards are 
being disposed of at a most attractive 
premium. 


NOW THAT the days are becoming 
shorter elevator operators throughout 
the land are wondering what the convic- 
tions are of the elevator operators who 
started such an enthusiastic campaign 
for early closing of their plants every 
day, including Saturday. The experi- 
ence of merchants in other lines through 
all the ages has directed that all plants 
be open for business when the customers 
want to buy. 


EVERY GRAIN DEALER in both the 
old and the new soybean producing areas 
should study carefully all of the grading 
factors applying to this commodity. Soy- 
bean information published in this num- 
ber of the Journal is convincing evi- 
dence that grain dealers will play an im- 
portant part in handling the tremendous 
new crop; yet they will be only agents 
for the C. C. C. and will be held respon- 
sible for how they grade and pay for 
soybeans. Handling of beans will neces- 
sarily follow rules laid down by the C. 
C. C. and no grain dealer can fulfill all 
the requirements unless he knows the 
rules. 
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THE BURNING of an Ohio elevator 
reported in this number, despite the or- 
ganized fire fighters watching the blaz- 
ing premises, suggests that water is a 
most helpful agent in extinguishing fires 
and isolated elevators not having a 
bountiful supply at hand should in fair- 
ness to their property immediately dig 
a deep cistern and store rain water so 
that fire fighters would be encourgaed 
to, at least, attempt to put out the fire 
when one is discovered. 


PRUNING of the questionnaires that 
have been plaguing the businessman is 
promised after Jan. 1 when the Bureau 
of the Budget will examine them to 
ascertain whether the information sought 
can possibly have any real value, or 
whether or not the data is not already 
available somewhere in Washington. It 
is perhaps too much to hope that the co- 
ordinator of the questionnaires will re- 
duce the flood of documents the business- 
man must handle at an extra expense for 
clerk hire. 


AN ELEVATOR OPERATOR of 
Sweetwater, Nebraska, has closed his 
plant because of his inability to obtain 
belting and chain needed for the opera- 
tion of the elevator machinery. Inas- 
much as storage for the grain crops is 
in urgent need in nearly every section 
of the country one would naturally ex- 
pect the A.A.A. to induce the priority 
department to see that mechanical sup- 
plies to place these grain storehouses in 
operation would be quickly obtained. 
Food is as necessary to the winning of 
the war as powder. 


SOME GRAIN elevator operators are 
always enjoying the best of luck while 
the average man is stubbing his toe on 
every toothpick and half burnt match 
thrown in his way. A Nebraska grain 
dealer who was lured home by the 


pangs of hunger returned after lunch ° 


to find his office a complete wreck. His 
compression tank become so over- 
burdened with excess wind it let go 
without any warning. It pays to keep 
safety valves in prime working condi- 
tion and it is poor practice to install 
a tank close to the manager’s desk. 


ELEVATOR OWNERS according to 
our late news reports are suffering so 
many mysterious fires that their neigh- 
bors are prompted to speculate as to 
whether all are to be credited to arson 
or sabotage. Doubtless, some are to be 
credited to each cause. The only way 
to get sure relief is to correct all known 
fire hazards, light up the surrounding 
premises and employ a reliable night 
watchman. Most elevators are so full 
of grain every fire is likely to result in 
a heavy loss. This necessitates more 
conscientious use of the premium ad- 
justment policy which can be depend- 
ed upon to give elevator operators com- 
plete protection for full bins at all 
times. 


THE CEILING on hominy feed is 
harmful, according to no less an author- 
ity than the O.P.A. itself, which last week 
decided to do away with the ceiling on 
that product of the corn goods industry. 
The administration discovered that the 
manufacturer of degerminated corn meal 
could not advance the price of his by- 
product pari-passu with rising prices of 
corn and would have to ask more for his 
meal. 


The Grain Trade's Most Pressing 


Problem 


The latest Government report shows 
that the U.S.A. is again to be favored 
with record crops of good quality 
grain, but the perplexing problem con- 
fronting the grain handlers of the coun- 
try is WHERE will they put the great 
crop of corn and soybeans soon to be 
harvested. 

Grain elevator operators are still 
holding in store grain of several crops. 
A number of central markets were em- 
bargoed immediately following harvest 
because the storage facilities were still 
congested with old crop grain. Over 
100,000,000 bus. of temporary storage 
bins were erected during 1941, and now 
many other temporary storage units 
supplement the grain elevators’ storage 
facilities, but the fact remains that the 
spring wheat and the flaxseed crops 
are now moving to market in excessive 
volume, so that all storage facilities 
will soon be overloaded. 


Late reports from the southwest in- 
dicate that most of the winter wheat 
dumped on the ground at harvest time 
has been placed under cover, but the 
natural movement was so discouraged 
by the embargoes and shipping rules 
that both the farmers and the country 
elevator operators are still puzzled and 
confused, so that the movement of free 
wheat to market has been much lighter 
than usual. 
still wondering what is the best thing 
to do pending legislation affecting par- 
ity and loan values, and many will not 
start their wheat to market until Con- 
gress takes more definite action affect- 
ing farm values. 

The continued rains in all grain sur- 
plus territory has loaded new grain 
with extra moisture to make storage in 
isolated cribs extremely precarious, so 
that the country buyer will be driven 
to unusual vigilance in grading all 
grain bought from farmers or accepted 
for storage. Plants equipped with mod- 
ern grain driers will have little to fear, 
but will be forced to inspect their re- 
ceipts carefully both before and after 
the grain is put into the bins. 

Much of the corn crop can be held in 
the ear and stored in cribs, but soy- 
beans need to be thoroughly cleaned 
and run through an aspirator if they 
are to be kept in storage without de- 
terioration. 


Owners of new grain are 
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Preserve the Grain Markets 


The open, competitive marketing of 
grain as perfected by private enterprise 
operating for more than a hundred 
years gets the farmers’ product to the 
consumer at an extremely small margin 
for cost of distribution. 

This system is so valuable to the na- 
tion’s economy that government agen- 
cies should strive to maintain and not 
to supplant it. To render effective aid 
in maintaining the grain markets the 
government should use the commission 
merchant, as well as the country and 
terminal warehousemen at the fair 
rates charged for their services. 

Producers and consumers have for so 
many years been accustomed to the 
benefits of the open and competitive 
markets they will not realize their loss 
until after the markets have been put 
out of business. Without a price estab- 
lished in the open market no one will 
know what grain is worth. The grain 
grower will be penalized in selling his 
crop to a dealer who is forced to bid 
low to protect himself against uncer- 
tainty. In times of plenty the price 
would be too low in the absence of the 
speculator, and in times of scarcity it 
would be too high, 


Handling of 1942 Soybean 


Crop 

With the record crop of soybeans to 
be harvested next month and handled 
for the C. C. C. country elevator oper- 
ators are confronted with many new 
puzzling problems. The new crop be- 
ing estimated at more than double any 
previous crop would make it necessary 
for many grain dealers who have had 
no experience in handling soybeans to 
assume responsibilities that are likely 
to make much trouble for every grain 
merchant who is not thoroughly posted 
on the handling requirements of the 
C.C.C. Many would be much better off 
not to attempt the handling of new 
beans than to suffer heavy loss. 

The requirements under the han- 
dling contract are quite clearly ex- 
plained in this number of the Journals, 
but it behooves every handler to read 
and reread the specific requirements of 
the C.C.C. Handlers who fail to get a 
clear understanding of the require- 
ments under the contract are very likely 
to lose their shirt. 

The handlers of experience have been 
convinced from the start that no ele- 
vator operator can afford to undertake 
the handling of the new crop of beans 
for 3% cents a bushel and the major- 
ity of handlers have demanded that the 
compensation be increased to five cents 
a bushel so that they would be fully 
justified in giving the beans entrusted 
to their handling facilities every care 
so as to prevent deterioration and 
heating. 
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Soybean Oil Meal in War-Time Emergency 


By Lyman Pecx, Soybean Nutritional Research Council, before the 22nd annual convention of 
the American Soybean Ass’n, Lafayette, Ind. 


America must have soybean oil to replace 
oils and fats previously imported and no longer 
obtainable because of the war. 

Our farmers have patriotically responded to 
the call and by far the largest crop ever pro- 
duced will soon be ready for harvest. We can 
produce a larger crop next year and each 
succeeding year, if necessary, to whip Hitler 
and Hirohito. ' 

We make three basic products out of soy- 
beans: soybean oil, soybean oil meal, and soy 
flour. A few months ago we wondered how we 
were going to utilize this greatly increased sup- 
ply of soybean oil meal. Considerable appre- 
hension on the part of both government officials 
and processors was expressed. However, the 
situation has pretty well righted itself. Before 
the end of 1943, we may wonder whether we 
have enough oil meal to produce the required 
amounts of meat, milk and eggs. Reasons for 
this conclusion : 

We have a decreased supply of tankage and 
meat scraps because we imported large quantities 
of those commodities from Argentine, and these 
imports have dwindled to practically nothing. 
The big increase in the hog crop is not suffi- 
cient because we obtain only about 6 or 7 Ibs. 
of tankage from a 200-lb. hog. That is not near 
enough to balance the grain to produce another. 

Supplies of fish meal have decreased as a re- 
sult of the war. The Navy has taken some of 
the boats for mine-sweepers and patrol boats. 
Submarines have materially curtailed fishing. 

Dried milk supplies have increased, but the 
large bulk of this material is used for food for 
our armed forces and for lend-lease. All this 
results in a serious decrease in our supplies 
of animal protein concentrates. 

There has been a tremendous increase in the 
production of soy flour which is being used 
in dehydrated soups, sausage, and other foods 
for the armed forces and lend-lease. The more 
soy flour produced, the less the supply of soy- 
bean oil meal for livestock feed. 

HIGHER PROTEIN RATIONS: Experi- 
mental data proves that more protein in the 
ration of growing pigs, fattening lambs, and 
young cattle is economical because it reduces the 
amount of feed required to make 100 lbs of gain. 

The price ratio between vegetable protein con- 
centrates and grain is favorable. This fact, 
plus the efficiency of high protein feeds, will in- 
crease the demand for soybean oil meal. 

About 20 years ago research chemists at Pur- 
due University and-at the U. S..D. A. Labora- 
tory at Indianapolis, working with chickens, dis- 
covered that adding minerals to soybean oil 
meal practically doubled its feeding value when 
compared to meat scrap. Dr. R. M. Bethke of 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station has point- 
ed out, “these experiments were the foundation 
of all the work that has been done on vegetable 
protein concentrates for poultry feeding and 
also gave impetus to the mineral question, be- 
cause up to that time it had been generally 
supposed that the only feason meat scraps or 
tankage were added to a ration was for their 
protein content. We know better now. Protein 
concentrates of animal origin not only supply 
protein but also essential minerals which are 
not contained in sufficient quantities in vegetable 
protein concentrates than grain.” — : 


VITAMINS, AMINO ACIDS, AND MIN- 
ALS: A gradual change has been taking place 
in some of these animal protein concentrates 
during the past 20 years. New uses have been 
found for certain glandular products that used 
to go into meat scraps and tankage, and be- 
cause of this, these products do not have the 
same feeding value they had 20 years ago. 

We are constantly learning more about vita- 
mins and what. happens when a deficiency of 
any of these important substances occurs in the 
rations of our poultry, pigs, and other livestock. 


thing. 


Regardless of the change previously referred to, 
protein concentrates of animal origin, as pro- 
duced today, contain more vitamins and miner- 
als than soybeain oil meal. Therefore, when 
soybeain oil meal is used to replace animal pro- 
teins, the problem is complicated by necessity 
of making up the difference in amino acids, vita- 
mins, and minerals. 


No one realizes this any better than the com- 
mercial feed manufacturers. Day and night 
their research workers have toiled to solve these 
problems .. . Problems that have to be solved 
because they must make feeds that will produce 
meat, milk and eggs more economically than can 
be done with home-mixed rations. Feed mixers 
without experiment facilities should keep in 
touch with the Agricultural Colleges and Ex- 
periment Stations to learn how to properly 
supplement soybean oil meal when using it to 
replace animal protein. Experimental data proves 
that properly supplemented soybean oil meal 
can be used as the main source of protein with 
excellent results. 


PROCESSING: A processor can make excel- 
lent, good, or just fair soybean oil meal re- 
gardless of the method of processing used. It 
depends upon the care exercised. Recently, I 
had the privilege of seeing some uncompleted 
results of feeding tests with several different 
soybean oil meals all made from the same lot 
of soybeans, but with slight variations in proc- 
essing. There was a decided difference in the 
results on both pigs and chickens. No feeder 
would pay the same price for No. 4 mixed corn 
as for No. 2 yellow to feed to livestock. Yet 
there was as much or more difference in the re- 
sults from these different lots of meal than 
would be obtained when feeding these different 
grades of corn. ‘Properly processed” is a 
term frequently applied to soybean oil meal by 
research workers in nutrition. That is not just 
an alliterative phrase. It really means some- 


I am not a prophet. But if I visualize the 
situation clearly, I see a marvelous opportunity 
for the production of soybeans as a result of 
the war. If the situation is properly handled, 
much of the advantage gained because of war 
conditions will become permanent. 

Emergencies stimulate research, and research 
establishes facts. New uses for soybean oil, 
soybean oil meal, and soy flour are being devel- 
oped very rapidly. If these new uses and rec- 
ommendations are based upon facts instead of 
enthusiasm and propaganda, they will continue, 
and the industry will be on a firm foundation. 
Soybean oil, soybean oil meal, and soy flour wil) 
become a permanent part of the diet for man 
and beast. 


The Sheboygan Construction Co., Sheboy- 
gan, Wis., has received additional contracts 
from the government for the construction of 
$100,000 worth of ready-cut wooden grain 
bins. 

Higginsville, Mo.—With the shortage of 
soft wheat, the C.C.C. agreed to exchange 
the soft wheat it has for hard wheat and 
many of the Missouri Mills are making the 
exchange. The mills must give up enough 
more hard wheat to make up the premium 
of soft wheat over hard wheat.—A. H. Mein- 
ershagen, sec’y, Missouri Grain, Feed & Mill- 
ers Ass’n 

Assuming no change in the states for which 
there was no mid-August report, a total wheat 
crop of 971 million bushels would be indicated. 
A crop of this size and a carryover estimated 
at 633 million bushels makes total supplies of 
about 1,600 million bushels. This is the largest 
supply in the history of our country and com- 
pares with 1,331 million bushels last year—the 
previous record—uvU.S.D.A. 
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No Warranty of Hog Remedy 


Veterinarians’ ‘testify there’ is) no recognized 
cure for necro, a disease transmitted by hogs 
picking up the excreta of infected hogs. It is 
a disease of filth. It is a thickening of the 
walls of the intestines. 

One Broer who owned 83 hogs, 20 of which 
were afflicted with necro, bought a~< remedy 
orally warranted by salesmen of Dr. Fenton’s 
Vigortone Co., but 50 hogs died and 28 others 
were stunted. 

Broer brought suit for breach of warranty. 
The Supreme Court of Iowa on June 16, 1942, 
held that where written order signed by sales- 
man and buyer of stock remedy contained no 
reference to oral warranty of salesman, no 
ratification of the alleged warranty was estab- 
lished. The salesman made repeated calls and 
urged that the shed be cleaned, but Broer failed 
to do so—4 N. W. Reb. (2d) 416. 


New Bills No Benefit to Farmer 


H. S. Austrian, acting president of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, in a letter to members 
Sept. 22 informs them that: 

The proposal set forth in the bills before the 
House and Senate does not give additional bene- 
fits to the farmer. 

At present the farmer is receiving a loan of 
85 per cent of parity plus soil conservation and 
parity benefit payments which bring his total 
income to 100 per cent of parity. If 90 per cent 
loan rate is established by law and the Presi- 
dent’s instructions are followed by Congress, 
then soil conservation and parity payments will 
be reduced to 10 per cent. This then will mean 
that, unless the parity formula is revised up- 
ward, the producer would be in identically the 
same position so far as money received from the 
federal government is concerned as he is at the 
present time. 

The 90 per cent loan rate plus interest and 
commission charges would almost equal the 100 
per cent ceiling, so that loans would auto- 
matically be forced to default. The farmer 
would get the loan rate plus the reduced benefit 
payment only. 

The only possible result would be concentra- 
tion of all grain in government ownership. It 
would mean strict regimentation of agriculture 
and the government would necessarily become 
the sole buyer and seller of grain. 


DESTRUCTIVE TO MARKETING MA- 
CHINERY.—Clearly, the proposal now before 
Congress will seriously reduce such liquidity as 
the market now enjoys and will result in a 
blockade of the marketing machinery, because 
the natural outcome of such a program would 
concentrate the ownership and control of all 
grains in the hands of government agencies with 
its consequent regimentation of the farmers. If 
the government under such a plan became the 
sole buyer and seller of grain, there would be 
no place in the economic setup of America for 
the grain dealers. 


You Cannot— 


You cannot bring about prosperity by dis- 
couraging thrift. 

You cannot strengthen the weak by weaken- 
ing the strong. 

You cannot help small men by tearing down 
big men. 

You cannot help the poor by destroying the 
rich. 

You cannot lift the wage-earner up by pull- 
ing the wage-payer down. 

You cannot keep out of trouble by spending 
more than your income. 

You cannot further the brotherhood of man 
by inciting class hatred. 

You cannot establish sound security on bor- 
rowed money. 

You cannot build character and courage by 
taking away a man’s initiative and independence. 

You cannot help men permanently by doing 
for them what they could and should do for 
themselves—Land O’Lakes News. 
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ence of brother dealers is most helpful. 


Priority Regulation No. 10? 


Grain & Feed Journals: What is Priority 
Regulation No. 10?—J. C. Kendall. 

Ans.: No. 10 has nothing to do with the grain 
buying business. It is a 51-page pamphlet by 
the division of industry operations of the W.P.B. 
assigning certain numbers to be placed on pur- 
chase orders for materials, repairs and equip- 
ment. Each industrial activity is given a num- 
ber and the same number is placed on purchases 
of all materials, the purpose being to aid the 
W.P.B. to learn what is the ultimate use of all 
materials. 

A lot of material was flowing out like water 
thru a sieve, and the W.P.B. did not know to 
whom to shut off the supply, as it did not know 
the final consumer. 


Soybean Discounts 


Grain & Feed Journals: What is the dis- 
count schedule applying to soybeans we are to 
handle for the Commodity Credit Corp.? Give 
us all the information you can, as the bean 
season is here and we have very little informa- 
tion on which to work.—R. V. W., Wheatland 
Grain Co., Wheatland, Ind. 


Ans.: The C.C.C. discount schedule for 
beans, as it appears in the Processors Contract 
(which has been signed so far by only a few 
processors), appears in ‘‘Support Prices’ pub- 
lished elsewhere in this number. 

Other information about this contract and the 
regulations C.C.C. expects to apply to the pur- 
chase and storage of soybeans, also appears 
elsewhere in this number. 


soyv- 


Regulation of Consumer Credit? 


Grain & Feed Journals: It is our under- 
standing that Regulation W of Consumer Cred- 
it by the Federal Reserve System does not 
apply to all goods, in our case grain, seeds and 
coal. Does it apply to all accounts alike? 
Wakefield Grain Co., Waterman, IIl. 


Ans.: The Regulation does not apply to all 
accounts alike. Different rules are made for In- 
stallment Sales, Charge Sales, Charge Accounts 
and Installment Credit. As to the 41 listed 
items the seller must have a license. As to 
grain, seeds and coal, not listed, he needs no 
license, but must comply with the credit re- 
strictions. 

Persons with seasonal incomes who give the 
merchant a written statement that their income 
is seasonal may be given credit on charge ac- 
count until 10 days after the next calendar 
month during which most of their 
semi-annual income is customarily received. 
Farmers come within such classification, Thus 
if a farmer customarily sells his corn crop in 
March he can be given credit until May 10 


Charge account sales include both listed and 
unlisted articles. Grain, seeds and coal are cov- 
ered as unlisted articles. 


The Grain Alcohol plant of 100,000,000 gal- 
lons capacity may be located at either St. 
Louis or Kansas City, according to reports 
from Washington. 


annual or 


Coming C i 
oming Conventions 

Trade conventions are always worth while 
as they afford live, progressive grain dealers 
a chance to meet other merchants from the 
same occupation. You can not afford ‘to pass 
up these opportunities to cultivate friendly 
relations and profit by the experience and 
study of others. 

Oct. 23, 24. Western Seedsmen’s 
Hotel President, Kansas City, Mo. 

Oct. 27, 28, 29. National Safety Congerss & 
Exposition, Hotel Sherman, LaSalle Hotel, 
Hotel Morrison, Chicago, Il. 

Jan. 9, 10, 11. Farm Seed Division of 
American Seed Trade Ass’n, Palmer House. 
Chicago, II. 

Feb. 2, 3.  ImIlinois 
Ass’n, Peoria, Ill 


Ass'n, 
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Export Permits Canada to 
United States 


The Agricultural Supplies Board of Canada 
has announced that “permits will be issued 
freely for export of Western-grown barley, 
oats and rye.” 

Permits must be made use of before Novy. 30. 

Under the arrangement some small cargoes 
of oats have been loaded at Fort William, Ont., 
for Buftalo, N. Y., for distribution in New 
England. 


Open Interest in Future 


Deliveries 


As reported by C.E.A. the open interest in 
all futures on the Chicago Board of Trade re- 
cently has been as follows, in 1,000 bus.: 


Soy 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye beans 

Oct. 4 57,679 40,353 18,873 20,815 10,974 
Nov. 1 52,584 41,844 16,985 20,480 9,584 
Dec. 6 49,281 42,915 . 14,059 15,301 9,012 
Jan. 3 38,347 46,892 12,184 19,819 6,921 
Jan. 10 35,946 49,912 12,575 1,272 1733 
Feb. 7 34,643 65,459 11,977 27,667 6,886 
Feb. 21 34,255 65,673 12,486 27,353 7,100 
Mar. 7 35,587 67,631 12,582 29,186 7,479 
Mar. 21 35,602 66,905 12,1384 29,495 6,880 
Apr. 4 36.133 - 71,513 12,202 29,429 7,060 
Apr. 18 35,564 71,031 12,671 27,683 6,697 
Apr. 25 34,666 71,425 11.957 27,364 6,267 
May 2 31,910 67,461 10,758 26,692 5,491 
May 9 82,799 68,505 9,697> 26,107 5,332 
May 16 32,820 67,204 9,413 26,007 5,225 
May 23 33,670. 65,253 8,191 25,548 4,974 
May 29 35,050 65,321 8,553 26,178 4,867 
June 6 33,511. 62.863 7.938 24,914 4,445 
June 13 33,305 62,331 8,076 24,122 4,319 
June 20 33,638 61,011 8.397 24,280 4,050 
June 27 34,253 58,196 8,689 24,097 3,710 
July 3 33,089 56,552 8,865 23,309 2,939 
July 11 37,641 56,455 9,371 23,459 2,254 
July 18 44,250 56,497 9,221 23,657 2138 
July 25 48,165 57,050 9,317 ° 24,003 1,937 
Aug. 1 50,291 57,083 10,186 24,462 1,896 
Aug. 8 51,330 56,292 11,393 24,857 1,939 
Aug. 15 51,116 53,853 11,682 25,842 1,893 
Aug. 22 50.817 50.605 12,176 26,411 1,803 
Aug. 29 48,194 48,550 12,985 20,185 1,604 
Sept. 5 44,223 42,928 13,235 25,859 1,458 
Sept. 12 40,961 41,692 ee 055 = 27,160 1,387 
Sept. 19 41,324 40,741 798 28,659 1,291 


CCC Offers Ceita ce to | 


Alcohol Processors 


Terms of Commodity Credit Corporation 
grain sales contracts to be offered processors 
of industrial alcohol during the fourth quarter 
of 1942 have been announced by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Under the contract 
processors will be offered equal quantities of 
corn at 90 cents a bushel and wheat at 80 cents 
a bushel (delivered price) for the manufacture 
of industrial alcohol and high wines to be used 
in the production of 190 proof ethyl alcohol, 
butyl alcohol, and acetone. Only wheat will 
be supplied to processors on the West Coast. 
Prices are uniform to all processors. 

Processors have been taking increasing pro- 
portions of Government wheat to corn since 
the first of this year. Proportions during the 
third quarter averaged 35 per cent wheat and 
65 per cent corn. The 50-50 arrangement now 
offered will help further in conserving feed 
grain supplies and in utilizing the large quan- 
tities of Government-owned wheat. 

Reports from processors indicate increasine 
success with the use of larger proportions of 
wheat in distillation. Officials said. however, 
that any processor finding it technically diffi- 
cult to operate on a 50-50 basis may petition 
the Distillation Engineering Office of the Al- 
cohol Solvents Section of WPB to that effect 
with a request that WPB recommend to the 
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(Readers desiring trade information should se nd query for free publication here. 
Replies to queries are solicited. 


CCC that the processor be given a lower pro- 
portion of wheat. 

Commodity Credit Corporation sales of 
wheat and corn for alcohol distillation Jan. 
through Sept. 30 this year total 27 million 
bushels. The 190-proof industrial alcohol pro- 
duced under this program is used in the pro- 
duction. of munitions (principally, smokeless 
powder), airplane lacquer, and for lend-lease 
shipment. It is expected that substantial quan- 
tities will be allocated for the manufacture of 
rubber in 1943. 


Association Workers to Gather 
_at Excelsior Springs 


Abandonment of the 1942 convention of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Ass’n will not 
leave that organization without direction for 
the ensuing year. 

A meeting of all state secretaries, directors 
and officers, directors and officers of the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Ass’n, and of the Na- 
tional Grain Trade Council is planned for 
Oct. 12 ‘and 13 et the Elms Hotel, Excelsior 
Springs, Mo- 

The secretaries are to meet Sunday, Oct. 11, 
for interesting discussions in a closed session, 
where it is hoped to have some government 
representatives. 

Any grain dealer desiring some quéstion to 
be discussed is urged to take up the matter 
with Ray B. Bowden, executive vice president 
of the National Ass’n, who is doing everything 
possible to make this an outstanding gather- 
ing. 


Former Winnipeg Sec'y Passes 

Arthur E. Darby, who was secretary of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange in 1931, died at Ot- 
tawa, Ont., Sept. 11, aged 62 years. 

For more than a year past he had been em- 
ployed by the Canadian Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. 

He was born in Sheffield, Eng., 
W. Evans Darby, 
Society. 

Mr. Darby was well informed on agricultural 
conditions in the Canadian West, doing editorial 
work for many years on the Free Press and the 
Saskatchewan News, organ of the Saskatchewan 
Elevator Co. For five years before becoming 
sec’y of the Grain Exchange he represented 
farm organizations before the Advisory Board 
on Tariff and Taxation. 


t the son ef 
sec’y of the London Peace 


A. E. Darby, Ottawa, 


Ont., Deceased 
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Where Will You Sell Your Soybeans? 


The processors’ contract offered by Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to soybean processors 
for signing, asks the processors to confine their 
purchases, unless otherwise authorized by Com- 
modity, to their own particular producing area 
or areas, according to location. For this pur- 
pose C.C.C. has divided. the country into num- 
bered producing areas, illustrated on the map 
herewtih, and defined by C.C.C. as follows: 

AREA NO. 1. The states of Wisconsin and 
Illinois on and north of the line of the Missouri 
Pacific railroad from Chester, Ill., to Tamaroa, 
thence Illinois Central railroad to Effingham, 
Ill, thru Centralia, Ill, thence Pennsylvania 
railroad from Effingham, Ill., to Terre Haute, 
Ind., also the city of St. Louis, Mo. 


AREA NO. 2. The states of Michigan and 
Indiana on and north of the line of the Penn- 
sylvania railroad from Terre Haute to Indian- 
apolis, thence the B. & O. railroad, Indianapolis 
-to College Corner, Ind. 


AREA NO. 3. The states of Pennsylvania, 
New York, New Jersey and Ohio north of the 
line of the B. & O. railroad from College Cor- 
ner, Ind., to Cincinnati, O., thence the Ohio 
River to the West Virginia state line. 

AREA NO. 4. The states of Iowa, Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas and Missouri north of the Missouri River. 


AREA NO. 5. The states of Arkansas, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama and Missouri south of the Missouri River, 
but excluding the city of St. Louis, Mo., and 
Iinois south of the line of the Missouri Pa- 
cific railroad from Chester to Tamaroa, thence 
Illinois Central to Effingham thru Centralia, 
thence Pennsylvania railroad to Terre Haute, 
Ind., and Indiana and Ohio south of the line 
of the Pennsylvania railroad from Terre Haute 
to Indianapolis thence the line of the B. & O. 
railroad from Indianapolis to Cincinnati. 

AREA NO. 6. The states of Oklahoma, 
Texas and New Mexico. 


AREA NO. 7. States of Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, Utah and Montana. 


AREA NO. 8. States of Virginia, West 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Delaware and Maryland. 

AREA NO. 9. The New England States. 


AREA NO. 10. The Pacific Coast states, 
also Idaho, Nevada and Arizona. 

Locations of soybean processing plants are 
such in some cases that the normal areas from 
which beans are drawn are part in one area of 
production, part in another. For example, St. 


Louis soybean processors expect to draw beans 
from Areas Nos. 1, 4 and 5. The contract asks 
signing processors to specify the percentage of 
beans processed which are normally drawn from 
each area. 

Generally, the purpose of this provision is to 
avoid excessive railroad mileage in transporting 
beans from producer to consumer. Beans are 
expected to move the shortest distance within 
reason, whether the transportation is by rail 
or by truck, and each processor is expected to 
stay so far as possible in his own area. The 
contract is made flexible enough to accommo- 
date the processor who finds this procedure im- 
possible in its allowance of compensating ad- 
justments which may be made by Commodity 
Credit Corp. 

So far as the availability of soybeans to proc- 
essing plants is concerned this provision should 
cause no hardship to processors. The pattern 
of 1942 production of soybeans in the U. S. is 
the pattern of processing plants, and vice versa; 
and the production of beans far exceeds normal 
soybean crushing capacity. 

Illinois, the largest soybean producing state 
in the Union, with 75,196,000 bus. of soybeans in 
prospect, has an estimated 52,600,000 bus. of 
crushing capacity; Iowa has 43,366,000 bus. of 
beans in prospect and only 12,100,000 bus. ot 
crushing capacity; Indiana, 29,400,000 and 11,- 
400,000 bus. respectively; and Ohio, 25,347,000 
and 12,900,000. The problem is not to find beans 
for the mills, but to find mills for the beans. 

Recognition of this problem has led Com- 
modity Credit Corp. to survey soybean crushing 
possibilities in the cottonseed, peanut, flaxseed 
and copra industries. It is building up a list of 
plants in these industries which are possessed 
of hydraulic, expeller, screw press, or solvent 
equipment suitable for processing soybeans, and 
intends to keep such plants busy with soybeans 
when supplies of oil bearing local crops run out. 

Use of processing plants in these associate 
industries is a practical necessity. Maximum 
estimates of regular soybean crushing capacity 
in this country develop an aggregate of no more 
than 105,000,000 bus., or less than half this 
year’s promised production of 211,452,000 bus. 
Eyery available machine which can be used for 
crushing soybeans, wherever it is found, must 
be put to work to utilize America’s greatest 
crop of soybeans. 


Cargill, Inc., laid the keels on Sept. 7 for 
the first two gasoline tank vessels it is build- 
ing for the government at its shipbuilding 
yard at Savage, Minn. 


@ Soybean Processing Centers 
O Cottonseed , Flaxseed, Copra Plants 
letc. CCC. Numbered Producing Areas 


Soybean Producing Area Map of C.C.C. 
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1942 Soybean Production Esti- 
mate Up to 211,000,000 Bus. 


Prospective production of soybeans in the 
United States is the largest on record, reports 
the Crop Reporting Board of the U.S.D.A. 
Sept. 10 estimates place the current crop of 
commercial beans at 211,452,000 bus., compared 
with 106,712,000 bus. in 1941 and 77,374,000 bus. 
in 1940. Indicated yield per acre is 19.5 bus. 
compared with 18.2 bus. in 1941 and the 10- 
year average of 16.1 bus.- 

The five leading states (Illinois, Lowa, Indi- 

ana, Ohio, and Missouri, listed in order of 
their rank) have a production outlook for 
180,869,000 bus. compared with 95,581,000 bus. 
in 1941. 
_ The U. S. acreage to be harvested for beans 
is placed at 10,867,000 acres, an increase of 
nearly 86 per cent over: the 5,855,000 acres har- 
vested in 1941, or about 76 per cent of the total 
acreage planted for all purposes, compared with 
59 per cent last year. 

_The minimum market price guarantee, the 
effort to meet the greatly increased production 
goal asked to further the war effort, and the 
favorable hay crop generally, have been influ- 
ences bearing on the tremendous increase in 
soybean acreage this year. 

The high condition of 88 per cent is 2 points 
above that of August, and 11 points above the 
10-year average for Sept. 1. Yield per acre 
prospects have been maintained or improved, 
generally, altho reports from the main produc- 
ing states emphasize that more than usual un- 
certainty continues about acreage and yield that 
will be harvested for beans. August weather 
tended to favor continued growth and podding 
rather than pushing the crop towards maturity. 
Part of the crop is late and weedy and needs 
a longer than usual frost-free season to mature. 

The five principal soybean producing states 
show Sept. 1 production probabilities (with 
comparative 1941 production in parentheses) 
of: Illinois, 75,196,000 bus. (49,128,000) ; Iowa, 
43,366,000 (16,608,000) ; Indiana, 29,400,000 
(14,552,000) ; Ohio, 25,347,000 (13,143,000) : 
Missouri, 7,560,000 (2,150,000). 

Total acreage of soybeans planted for all 
purposes, including hay, is placed at 14,241,000 
acres, compared with 9,996,000 acres in 1941, 
an increase of 42.5 per cent. This shows a 
strong shift from plantings of beans for gen- 
eral farm purposes to plantings of beans for 
commercial use, since the increase in plantings 
of soybeans for beans was 85.6 per cent. 


Soybean Products Boosted at 
Cattle Congress 


By J. C. Kinrz 

Soybean products and soybeans received a 
strong boost at the lowa Cattle Congress held 
at Waterloo during the week of Sept. 7-13 thru 
the efforts of Iowa State Agricultural Depart- 
ment, assisted by the office of Federal Grain 
Supervision of Cedar Rapids. 

A complete display of soybeans included 
samples of different varieties on the stalks. 
The merits of each pure variety of soybeans 
were explained. ; : 

A grading school each day found many fol- 
lowers among elevator operators and farmers. 
Those wishing the information were shown in 
detail how to grade soybeans with approved 
equipment. The new calibration of the Brown- 
Duvel moisture tester to meet requirements of 
the air-oven standard effected by the U.S.D.A. 
Sept. 1, was explained. Complete testing and 
grading equipment for other grains as well as 
soybeans was on display. 

A complete display of soybean products was 
on exhibit, including a miniature Anderson ex- 
peller in operation, pressing the oil from soy- 
beans and turning out cake ready for cattle 
feeding. : 

Much of the credit for setting up and oper- 
ating this exhibit goes to Iowa’s state seed and 
teed inspector, O. W. La Follette. 
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Springfield's Modern Soybean Processing Plant 


The Illinois Soy Products Co.’s storage ele- 
vator and five-expeller soybean processing plant 
on the Springfield Terminal Railroad at Spring- 
field, Ill, is considered a model in efficient 
design. 

It is a one-floor fireproof mill, which keeps 
all machinery in sight and reduces the labor 
needed to attend it. Construction is all rein- 
forced concrete except for a brick warehouse 
and tile boiler room. 

Mr. I. D. Sinaiko, head of the company, and 
Mr. S. Schlesinger, plant superintendent, had 
their experience with a previous plant, which 
burned, plus the engineering knowledge of the 
Ryan Construction Co., and Mr. J. C. Lund- 
mark of the V. D. Anderson Co. to guide them 
in the design for the new structure, and the 
arrangement of convenient storage bins and ma- 
chinery to eliminate unnecessary conveying ex- 
pense. The only wood construction used is the 
four-room frame office, which is detached sev- 
eral feet from the end of the brick warehouse. 

Altho the elevator and the plant are designed 
to work efficiently together, these are separate 
units, connected only by a conveyor for moving 
beans out of storage to the crushing plant. 

The storage capacity of the headhouse and 
storage bins is 220,000 bus. of soybeans. 

The working bins and drier structure is: 14x40 
ft. and 106 ft. high. The storage structure to 
which this is joined is 54x56 ft. and consists of 
four cylindrical tanks, each 25 feet in diameter 
and 106 feet high, and seven interspace and 
pocket bins. A cupola rises 38 feet into the air 
over the bin structure to house lofting and 
cleaning machinery. 

The 12 foot wide driveway runs through the 
working bin and drier section of the elevator. 
This has entrance and exit doors 14 feet high, 
a 1,000 bushel, grate-covered receiving pit under 
its concrete floor, and an overhead traveling 
truck lift with 3 h.p. motor to dump truck loads 
of soybeans received. 

The working bin structure has three bins 
above the driveway with capacity for 2,000 bus. 
each, and three bins at the top of the structure 
with capacity for 2,000 bus. each. Those at 
the top of the structure are the garner bins 
serving the 500 bu. per hour Hess direct heat 
drier under them, and those between the drier 
unit and the driveway receive soybeans from 
the drier. The drier, of course, may be by- 
passed so that all six bins can be used for stor- 
age when necessary. 

The 10x24 ft. space above the drier furnace 
is used for additional storage, being divided into 
two bins, one of which holds 2,200 bus. and the 
other 3,200 bus. This portion of the building 
juts out from the workhouse section. 

The driveway connects with the small work 
floor and leg well. 
one leg carrying 12x7 inch Nu-Hy buckets at 
sufficient speed to elevate 3,500 bus. of soybeans 
per hour. The leg is driven by a 15-h.p. en- 
closed Allis-Chalmers motor through an Ehrsam 
head drive. An Ehrsam turn-head directs lofted 
soybeans through the cleaner in the cupola or 
through well casing spouts to outside bins, or 
to the 12 inch, 18 ft. long screw conveyor, which 
is run by a 3 h.p. Allis-Chalmers motor thru a 
speed reducer, to fill bins not reached by spouts. 

Under the storage bin structure is a 12 inch 
screw conveyor in a conveyor tunnel, to draw 
soybeans back to the leg boot. This screw con- 
veyor is run by a5 h.p. Allis-Chalmers enclosed 
motor through a speed reducer. 

Following the leg well vertically is-a West- 
ern Electric manlift with caged platform which 
employes use to reach cupola and drier floors. 

. On the track side of the elevator is a carload 
receiving pit. Power shovels are used for un- 
loading cars. 

A switch track from the Springfield Terminal 
Railroad runs between the elevator and the 
processing plant. A 12 inch screw conveyor, 
driven by a 2 h.p. Allis-Chalmers enclosed 
motor through a speed reducer, crosses this 


In the ventilated leg well is‘ 


track between the elevator and the processing 
plant 28 ft. above the ground, well above switch 
engines and boxcars. This conveyor carries soy- 
beans from the elevator to the processing plant 
in a steady stream that moves continuously 
through processing machinery to be converted 
into soybean oil and meal. 

The processing plant has machinery for 
crushing 3,500 bus. of soybeans daily. This ma- 
chinery is housed in a three level, concrete, tile 
and brick structure 32 ft. wide at the ware- 
house end and 46 ft. wide thru the processing 
section, 182 ft. long. The warehouse and boiler 
portion, which is 90 ft. long, is 11% ft. high. 
The milling section, which is 92 ft. long, has 
two levels, 20 and 30 ft. high respectively. 


Machinery in the processing plant is arranged 
“in line” so that each step in processing follows 
in consecutive order, with a minimum of power 
and conveying. It is a one-floor plant, so all 
machinery may be watched by one man, thus 
reducing the amount of labor necessary. 

Beans, which have been dried to 11% mois- 
ture or less by the Hess drier in the elevator for 
storage purposes, drop from the 12-inch screw 
conveyor that carries them from the elevator 
to the north end of the processing plant, into a 
small garner bin over Allis-Chalmers, 2-high, 
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10x45 inch flaking rolls. The flaked soybeans 
are conveyed into two stands of Anderson 
Rotary driers, which reduce the moisture con- 
tent to approximately 3%. 

From the rotary driers the flaked beans drop 
into a 12 inch screw conveyor in the floor and 
are carried to a short elevator leg at the far 
end of the line of expellers, picking up the 
“foots” from previous~operation and mixing 
them thoroly into the ‘flakes along the way. 

The elevator leg lifts the flaked beans to an- 
other screw conveyor which returns overhead 
to distribute them into the steam-heated tem- 
pering screws of the five Anderson Super Duo 
expellers thru which the flaked beans pass to 
enter finally the expeller screw, and emerge as 
hot soybean cake, with the oil ‘expressed. 


The hot cake drops into a third screw con- 
veyor. This one is set in the floor under the 
discharge end of the expellers. It carries the 
cake back to another elevator leg at the end of 
the line of expellers. This elevates the cake into 
an Anderson meal cooler which brings its tem- 
perature down toa safe storage level. . 

From the~cooler ‘the cooled cake drops into 
a Kenyon crusher, then into a 50 h.p. Dixie 
hammer mill with 16 inch screen, which sets in 
one end of the basement. 

The meal collector of the hammer mill is 
above the roof of the mill structure. The meal 
drops from this into a large sacking bin, from 


Illinois Soy Products Co.’s soybean storage elevator at Springfield, II. 
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Elevator bin plan of Illinois Soy Products Co., at Springfield, Ill. 


which it is packaged in Sinco brand sacks, and 
is ready for warehousing or shipping. 

A diverting valve under the sacking bin will 
divert meal into a California pelleting machine 
setting in the southwest corner of the mill 
structure. Soybean meal pellets are sacked from 
this machine, ready for the trade. 


Crude soybean oil draining from the line of 
expellers follows a return system. that passes 
over a separator. Here the foots are removed 
to passes into a screw conveyor which returns 
them to the freshly flaked soybeans at the be- 
ginning of the screw conveyor system feeding 
the expellers. 

The oil continues on its way from the foots 
separator to pass thru a Sperry filter press 
before being pumped into one of the four oil 
storage tanks. The four tanks have aggregate 
capacity for 49,000 gallons. 

The boiler for steam heating the expellers 
is in a tile section of the warehouse portion of 
the mill structure. Economical, efficient, auto- 
matic operation of the boiler is maintained with 
a locomotive type thermostat-controlled stoker 
for feeding coal into the fire box. 

“Line” arrangement of the machines and the 
12 inch screw conveyor system and elevator legs 
serving them is such that, except for the pellet- 
ing machine, the west side of the building is 
virtually empty. This space was provided for 
installation of additional expellers as business 
expands. New machines can be installed with- 
out suspending operation of the existing ma- 
chines. 

Continuous operation of the plant is the pride 
of Manager I. D. Sinaiko. Plant Superinten- 
dent Schlesinger maintains at all times an ade- 
quate inventory of repair parts, so that the 
moment anything goes wrong with any machine. 
operation of that particular machine may be 
cut out of the line and repairs made without 
delay. : 

The long warehouse at the end of the mill 
building, where sacked meal and pellets are 
stored, has a service door on one side for 
loading trucks, and two on the west side thru 
which box cars on the switch track are loaded. 

Under the entire plant is a basement. This 
is only because the basement from the previous 
plant existed after the fire and building eco- 
nomy dictated its use. The basement holds no 
machinery other than the hammer mill. The 


rest of the space is used for storing soybeans, 
and for storing inventories of sacks and meal. 

This efficient soybean processing plant shows 
the marks of careful planning for continuous, 
trouble-free, low-cost operation. 


Donald M. Nelson, chairman of the War 
Production Board, on recommendation of the 
fuel oil committee announced Sept. 15 that 
deliveries of fuel oil will be curtailed on the 
Atlantic seaboard and in thirteen middle 
western states during the coming heating 
season. A coupon rationing system has been 
authorized, varying in different regions, 


which will be administered by the Office of 
Price Administration, Mr. Nelson said. Other 
details of the rationing plans will be an- 
nounced by the O. P. A. 


shortly. 
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Soybean Notes 
West Coast copra plants figure that west 
coast feeders can absorb the meal from 
7,000,000 bus. of soybeans. They figure on 
crushing this volume from the current crop 
of soybeans, which will be shipped in from 
the middle west. 


The Chicago Board of Trade’s sliding scale 
commission rate, assessed on the basis of 
value of the commodity sold, is reported 
under fire by Commodity Credit Corp. with 
relation to soybeans. On the basis of pres- 
ent value, the soybean commission rate is 
about 154c per bu. C.C.C. wants this cut to 
lc; says commission merchants may be used 
in the soybean program if this is done. 

C.C.C. says processors have indicated that 
they will be able to accept 80,000,000 bus. of 
soybeans in the first 90 days of the new 
movement. Of this total, 30,000,000 bus. will 
be held in soybean storage elevators, 30,000,- 
000 bus. will be processed by Jan. 1, and 
20,000,000 bus. will be stored under contract 
in country and terminal elevators. Of the re- 
mainder, 10,000,000 bus. will be held in coun- 
try elevators, 20,000,000 bus. will be stored in 
C.C.C. steel or wood bins, 10,000,000 bus. will 
be held in terminal elevators, 25,000,000 bus. 
will remain on farms under loan, 25,000,000 
bus. will be held on farms for seed, and 41,- 
000,000 bus. will remain to be accounted for. 
This means that 91,000,000 bus. of beans are 
going to have to stay on farms. 

Cottonseed production this year is reported 
30 per:cent up from a year ago. This means 
that cottonseed crushers will be busy with 
cottonseed 30 per cent longer than normal. 
Some of the large cottonseed oil mills will 
run the year around on this commodity; 
smaller mills that normally run about four 
months will run six months. Added to the 
demand for crushing machinery is the new 
high production of peanuts on a peanut acre- 
age that has been increased a little over 100 
per cent. There are only two crushing plants 
that devote all of their capacity to peanuts, 
one in Georgia, and the other in Virginia. 
Other plants are cottonseed plants that de- 
vote part of their time to peanuts. Virginia 
peanuts run about 35 per cent oil and Span- 
ish peanuts run about 45 per cent oil, so it 
is more profitable for cottonseed plants to 
use any spare time available on peanuts than 
it is for them to spend time on soybeans with 
which they are not familiar, and which will 
give a maximum of 20 per cent oil. 


Elevator and processing plant of Illinois Soy Products Co., Springfield, III. 
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Reports on the acreage, condition and yield 
of grain and field seeds are always welcome. 


Ottawa, Ont.—Primary estimate of production 
of oats in Ontario in 1942 as compared with 
1941, shown in parentheses, expressed in bushels, 
is 84,824,000 (64,845,000); of barley, 12,220,000 


(10,438,000).—S. H. H. Symons, B. Comm., F-.S.S. 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Sept. 1.—The grain 


sorghums crop is now estimated at 15,886,000 
bus., compared with 13,260,000 bus. a year ago 


and 12,015,000 bus. the 10-year average. The 
yield per acre, now estimated at 13.0 bus., is an 
increase of 1% bushels since Aug. 1. The 1941 


yield was 11.5 bus.—B.A.E. 

Evansville, Ind.—Frank N. Wallace, state en- 
tomologist, has estimated that 10,000,000 bus. of 
corn have been destroyed this season by the 
European corn borer. He added that because 
of the early control work in northeastern In- 
diana the damage in that part of the state has 
not been at great as in other areas.—W. B. C. 


Brookings, S. D., Sept. 16.—Wheat threshing 
is only about 40 to 50% completed. Practically 
all grain coming in shows effect of heavy rains, 
being damaged or with excessive moisture. In 
the western part of the state, where much grain 
has been lying in windrows for four or five 
weeks, deliveries show as high as 40 to 50% 
sprouted grain. 

Springfield, Ill., Sept. 17.—Sweet clover seed 
production in Illinois is forecast at 32,000 bus. of 
thresher-run seed this year compared to 70,000 
bus. produced in 1941 and the 10-year (1930-39) 
average of 47,300 bus. Reduced production is the 
result of decreased acreage and yield. Acreage 
for harvest as seed in Illinois this year is esti- 
mated at 19,000 acres, the same as the 1930-39 
average but 46 per cent less than the 35,000 
acres harvested last year.—A. J. Surratt, Sr. 
Agri. Statistician. 

Higginsville, Mo., Sept. 9.—Missouri has been 
blessed with a general rain of about two inches 
the past few days which puts the ground in 
fine shape for fall seeding and promises us good 
fall pasture. I would guess that 40 per cent of 
our corn is matured enough that frost will not 
hurt it, but about 40 per cent of our corn is late 
and will need warm dry weather to mature be- 
fore the usual frost date. Our wheat acreage is 
going to be less than it has been for many 
yvears.—A. H. Meinershagen. 


Evansville, Ind.—A large increase in Hessian 
fly in the tri-state area is reported by C. E. 
Skiver, Purdue University expert, after having 
made a complete survey. The survey in six 
southwestern Indiana counties shows that 47.1 
per cent of the plants living now, are infected, 
while at the same time last year only 12.4 per 
cent of the plants were infected. The earliest 
date at which grain should be seeded in the 
tri-state area this year ranges from Oct. 6 at 
Vincennes to Oct. 9 at Evansville. Seed clean- 
ers are still in operation in the tri-state area 
and will complete their job in plenty of time 
for timely seeding.—W. B. C 


Decatur, Ill., Sept. 19.—This drying weather is 
exactly what was needed to push the corn crop 
to maturity. Thru this central area most of the 
corn is now past the frost danger. In the north- 
ern area, the crop is also turning rapidly, and, 
with hot sunshine, it will not take much longer 
to put the corn over the safety line in that sec- 
tion. Sunshine and high temperatures are also 
getting in effective work in maturing the soy- 
bean crop. The fields seeded early are losing 
their leaves rapidly, altho due to replanting of 
drowned out patches, many fields that are well 
advanced have green spots. With favorable 
drying weather, some fields of the earlier va- 
rieties will be combined next week, altho this 
acreage will not be large. It will be between 
Oetober 1 to 5 before havresting will get under- 
way to any extent; continued rain will; of 
course, “change the harvesting picture. The 
large amount of grassy and weedy fields will be 
a problem, and many will not be combined un- 
til after a killing frost. Due to the late seed- 
ings, the soy bean crop is generally not as far 
along as the corn crop, and will need continued 
gzood finishirg weather the balance of this month 
and early October for the maturity of the late 
beans.—Baldwin Elevator Co. 


Pendleton, Ore.—Yield of 6,000,000 bushels of 
wheat as compared to the normal of five mil- 
lions has been garnered in Umatilla county this 
year. Gradings show high quality of wheat and 
despite fears that there would be storage short- 
age, all wheat is being placed under cover, tho 
it has been necessary for growers to improve 
storage facilities, including the use of barns, 
hen houses, garages and even abandoned school 
houses.—F. K. H. 

Springfield, Il., Sept. 1.—Ilinois corn yield per 
acre outlook on Sept. 1 was 51.5 bus., only one 
bushel below the record 1941 yield and a half 
bushel below the 1939 yield. The 10-year (1930- 
39) average is 36.2 bus., which includes the se- 
vere 1934 and 1936 droughts. Average corn yield 
for the past 5 years (1987-41) is 48.1 bus. In- 
creased prospects are shown in all parts of the 
state except the upper west central area where 
they remained unchanged due to insufficient 
rainfall from July 20 to Aug. 25.—J. H. Jacob- 
son, Illinois Agri. Statistician. 


Ottawa, Ont., Sept. 10.—The dominion bureau 
of statistics estimated Canada’s total 1942 wheat 
production at 615,243,000 bus., an all-time record. 
Estimated production is almost double the 
311,825,000 bus. produced in 1941 and exceeded 
by 48,517,000 bus. the previous record crop of 
566,726,000 bus. harvested in 1928. The unprece- 
dented production was being realized despite a 
drop in wheat acreage from that of 1941 to a 
figure ‘‘substantially below’? the average for 
the preceding 15 years—20,567,000 acres, com- 
pared with 21,302,000 the previous year. 


Topeka, Kan., Sept. 10.—Grain sorghum pro- 
duction is estimated at 24,206,000 bus., compared 
with 24,055,000 bus. produced in 1941 and the 
10-year (1930-39) average of 11,968,000 bus. The 
yield per acre is placed at 19 bus. compared with 
17 bus. in 1941. Production of all tame hay is 
estimated at 1,833,000 tons or the highest since 
1935. This compares with 1,591,000 tons last 
year and the 10-year average of 1,361,000 tons. 
The alfalfa hay crop is placed at 1,436,000 tons 
compared with 1,247,000 tons produced in 1941. 
Wild hay production is estimated at 745,000 tons 
or an increase of 630,000 tons produced in 1941.— 
H. L. Collins, Sr. Agri. Statistician. 


Dodge City, Kans., Sept. 14.—Heavy rains 
over most of the state have put the soil in ex- 
cellent condition for starting the new crop. 
Farmers are preparing the seed beds where 
fields are not too wet, and numerous drills are 
running throughout the western part of the 
state. Corn is reported a good prospect in east- 
ern Kansas; while the West has a promising 
erop of grain sorghums, but several weeks of 
frost-free weather is needed as much of the 
grain sorghum crop was planted late last spring, 
and an early frost would materially reduce the 
yield. There is an abundance of forage, and 
volunteer wheat fields of western Kansas are 
providing excellent pasture.—J. F. Moyer, Sec’y, 
Kansas Grain, Feed & Seed Ass’n. 
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Lexington, Ky.—Kentucky wheat farmers suf- 
fered an estimated $2,000,000 loss this year thru 
destruction of grain by weather conditions. Ben 
G. Marsh, state A.A.A. official, said that only a 
small portion of the wheat destroyed was in- 
sured.—A.W.W. 


Washington, D. C.—In South Daketa and 
Minnesota, stem rust on wheat, oats, barley and 
rye is less severe than it has been at any time 
since the drought years of the early 1930's, the 
U. S. Dept. of Agri. reported on the basis of re- 
ports by representatives of the Bureau of En- 
tomology and Plant Quarantine. In general the 
loss from stem rust will be small. Late crops 
in western Nebraska may suffer some loss, as 
well as occasional fields of susceptible varieties 
in the spring wheat area. In the Dakotas stem 
rust is increasing on durum wheats but damage 
will be limited to late fields. 

Madison, Wis., Sept. 12.—Wisconsin is making 
several new records in the production of feed 
crops this year. The tame hay production in 
Wisconsin is now expected to exceed 7% million 
tons which is an all-time high. The corn crop 
has unusually good prospects. Present condi- 
tions indicate that a crop of 96 million bushels 
is expected for Wisconsin which if it can be 
harvested will be a new record, according to the 
Crop Reporting” Service of the Wisconsin and 
United States Departments of Agriculture. Feed 
crops in the state are generally abundant this 
year. Grains have made large production, par- 
ticularly oats which is yielding 42 bus. per acre 
and making a total production of 98 million 
bushels. Barley also has made above average 
yields and wheat and rye are both yielding well. 
The state’s total supply of grain is considerably 
larger than usual this year.—Walter H. Ebling, 
Agricultural Statistician. 


Springfield, Ill., Sept. 12.—Soybean conditions 
are similar to corn with late beans being further 
behind than late corn. Prospects in the north- 
ern part of the state range from good to ex- 
cellent while in the lower central area across 
the state, the poorest area this year, ranges 
from failure to good with some very good. Im- 
proved conditions over a month ago have oc- 
curred thruout the state with the exception of 
the northwest area where soybeans were very 
good to excellent a month ago and continue to 
be the same. Heavy June and early July rains 
delayed considerable seeding in this area in ad- 
dition to necessitating much reseeding and, as 
a result, many fields were not put in until July.” 
Good finishing weather in September and early 
October is essential for the maturity of many 
of the late beans. Acreage to be harvested for 
beans is estimated at 3,418,000 or 89% of the 
total acreage seeded compared to the previous 
high of 2,285,000 acres (83.3% of the total) in 
1941. This is nearly a 50% increase over last 
year in acres to be harvested for beans. Yield 
per acre is forecast at 22.0 bus. compared to 
21.5 bus. in 1941 and the 1930-39 average of 19.1 
bus. Present estimate of 22.0 bus. is exceeded 


Daily Closing Prices 


The daily closing prices for wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley and soybeans for December 
delivery at the leading markets have been as follows: 
Wheat 
Option Sept. Sept. eaue se Sept Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sel iw Sept. Sept. 
High Low 9 10 14° 16. 16° 917, 18" eee 
Ghicasoe ice. 131% 11854 127% 126% 126 135%; 1263, 12614 12614 126% 126% 127% 126% 127%) 
Winnipeg, October ue 90 90 90 90 90 90 90 90 90 0 90 90 
Minneapolis ...... 51% 111% 120% 119% 11814 118 118% 119% 119 118% 118% 119% 119 120 
Kansas City ....... pit 111% 121 12056 1193 11934 12014 12014 12014, 12016 1205 121% 120% 121% 
Duluth, durum 11914 10846 11734 11654 115% 11534 116 11644 115% 116% 117. 119% .... 119% 
Milwaukee ........ 12746 11854 12714 12634 126 125%, 126% 12654 1263, 12614, 12654 12744 126% .... 
Corn 
Chea goed rk oe 9544 84% 86% 86% 85%, S86 8614 86% 85% 8554 85%, 86% 86% 86 
Kansas City ...... 9014 8114 823, 82% 815% 82% 821% 821%, 8135 8136 81% 82% 82 81% 
Milwaukee ........ 90% 85 86% 8634 85% 8616 865, 8614, 8516 855% 85% 865 861% .... 
Oats 
Chics f.a6e ose 53% 491% 52% 52% 5lte 51% 51% 515, 51% 51% 51% 52% 51% 52 
Winnipeg, October 51% 455, 48% 48% 475g 4616 47% 47 47 46% 46% 46% 4652 473% 
Minneapolis, Oct... 48% 45% 47% 47 464g 45% 465, 46% 465, 46% 47% 46% 4652 47% 
Milwaukee ........ 53% 49% 52% 521%, 5145 351% 51% 51% 51% 515 51% 52% 51% .... 
Rye 
Chicasoges. eta: 85% 64% 72% 71% 71% 11% 13% 15% 744 14% 75 741% 73% 73% 
Minneapolis ...... 79% 603% 68%, 673%, 66% 665, 69 70% 6915 6914 70 69% 685% 6916 
Winnipeg, Oct..... 665g 56% 5916 583 57% 57% 6016 61% 593, 59%, 6014 60% 595% 60 
Duluth, Sept....... 68% 56% 65 644 6312 635, 66 68% 67% 6744 68 67% «.... 67% 
Barley 
Minneapolis. ...... 58 5 »7 56%, 55% 5534 56 57 5644 5644 56% 57% 57% 57% 
Winnipeg, Oct..... 64% 56% Ye G14 61% 60% 605% 67% 605 60% 60% 60% 60% 60% 
Soybeans 
CIGAR ON sa wees» anit dey iat 167 1715g 171% 169% 169%4 169% 169% 169%4 188% pei 163% 167% 167% 
Canada Exchange. .... 87% 87 87 86% 86% 87% 87% 88 «eg 
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only by 1938 at 23.5 bus. and 1939 at 24.5. In- 
dicated 1942 production is 75,196,000 bushels 
comrared to the previous high-of 49,128,000 bus. 
in 1941 and the 5-year (1935-39) average of 
29,842,000 bus.—Ciarence E. White, Asst. Agri. 
Statistician, Illinois & Federal Dept. of Agri. 


Pattonsburg, Mo., Sept. 15.—Our upland corn 
is, I think, the best it has been in the 25 years 
I have been in business here. The prospects for 
crops on the bottom farms are just as good ex- 
cept they are late and will need 3 or 4 weeks 
without frost to mature properly.—H. H. Green, 
H. H. Green Mill & Elvtr. Co. 


Springfield, Ill., Sept. 16.—Corn progress was 
mainly good to excellent. Much was in the hard 
dent stage and ripening rapidly. Some of the 
earliest corn is already about ripe, but in the 
main one or two weeks will be required to make 
the crop safe from frost, and some of the de- 
layed plantings will require three to four weeks. 
—K. W. Holcomb, Meteorologist, Illinois Dept. 
of Agr. 


Kansas Outlook for 1943 
Wheat Crop 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 18.—There is_ still 
some grain on the ground, and what remains 
has suffered some detérioration both in quality 
and quantity as frequent, and often very heavy, 
rains have been damaging. Most of it, however, 
has been placed under cover, but there is still 
a large part of the crop stored on the farms in 
many types of facilities, although a considerable 
amount of these faciiities do not meet the re- 
quirements for loan. 

The important thing now is that we are again 
going into the seeding season for the 1943 crop. 
It is indeed another bright outlook, for rainfall 
has been unusually heavy; in fact it has been 
decidedly excessive over many sections. Believe 
it or not, but complaints are numerous that 
the ground remains too wet for farmers to pre- 
pare and seed their crop, but this need not be a 
great source of worry since it is because of too 
much moisture instead of being too dry to pre- 
pare and seed, and it is not yet especially late 
for seeding. 

Soil conditions may have, at times, been as 
good as now, but surely never better. Subsoil 
moisture has been replenished to a great denth 
and the topsoil remains saturated. Considerab'e 
seeding has already been done and is progress- 
ing nicely all over the state. Acreage, we be- 
lieve, will again be reduced in eastern Kansas 
where soybeans, flax, and corn wiil replace 
much of the wheat acreage; but the western 
two-thirds will again plant the allotted acre- 
age under ideal conditions. Some of the early- 
sown wheat out west is up and big enough for 
pasture, and the volunteer is already a _ foot 
high and is being heaviy pastured with sheep. 
Much of the volunteer this year will later be 
destroyed according to our reports. It appears 
Kansas is off to another fine start for the 1943 
erop, and good fall development is almost an as- 
surance of at least fair production. 

Spring erops, especially corn and sorghum 
grains, haye had a wonderful growing season 
and will produce one of the '‘argest crops on 
record if frost holds off a little later than the 
normal date, although a good crop is even now 
practically assured; so feed over the state will 
be abundant.—H. L. Robinson. | 


Government oe Report 


Washington, D. C., Sept. 10—The Crop Re- 
porting Board makes’ the following report: 

The largest corn crop in 22 years and the 
third largest on record is indicated. 


Yield 


peracre Total production (in 000) 
Indi- 
cated Indicated 
Sept. 1, eerege Sert. 1, 
Crop 1942 930-39 1941 1942 
Corn, ah bus. 33:7 2.307, 452 2,672,541 3,015,915 
Wheat, all 19.4 747,507 945,937 981,793 
Winter 2 569 417 671,293 697,708 
All spring 20.0 178,090 274,644 284,085 
Durum 19.6 27,598 41,800 42,432 
Other spring 20.1 150,492 232,844 241,653 
Oats 35.5 1,007,141 1,176,107 1,353,431 
Barley 25.0 4,970 358,709 419,201 
Rye 15.4 38,472 45,191 59,665 
Benet 18.1 Ye hy 6,070 6,558 
Flaxseed 9.6 11,269 31,485 42,513 
Rice 48.8 45,673 < 54.028 72,282 
Grain sorghums 16.7 84,253 158,968 144,899 
Hay, all tame, 
tons 1.52 69,650 82,358 91,278 
Hay, wild 1.04 9,083 11,749 13,331 
Hay, cover and 
timothy 1.44 24,587 23,106 27,667 
Hay, alfalfa 2.31 24,907 32,346 35,759 
Beans, dry edible, 
100-lb. bag 975 13,297 18,788 21,632 
Peas, dry field, 
bag. . 1,515 2,623 3,788 7,255 
Soybeans for y ; 
beans, bus. 19.5 35,506 106,712 211,452 
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Reports on the movement of grain from farm 
to country elevator and movement from interior 
points are always welcome. 


Sublette, Kan., Sept. 6.—About 90,800 bus. of 
1941 wheat are being cleared from commercial 
elevators and stored in wood bins erected here 
and at Satanta, to make room for the remainder 
of grain piled outdoors near where it was har- 
vested.—P.J.P. 

Springfield, Ill., Sept. 12.—Stocks of old soy- 
beans on farms Sept. 1 are estimated at 
1,474,000 bus. compared to 175,000 bus. a year 
ago and the 1938-40 average of 839,000 bus.— 
Clarence EH. White, Asst. Agri. Statistician, Illi- 
nois Dept. of Agr. 

New York, N. Y.—Receipts and shipments of 
grain in August, 1942, as compared with Au- 
gust, 1941, shown in parentheses, expressed in 
bushels were: Receipts: Wheat, 4,800 (704,318); 
corn, 5,779 (1,286,983); oats, 34,000 (587,941); rye, 


2,925 (803,557); flaxseed, 129,000; shipments: 
wheat, 112,000 (265,000); corn, (197,000); oats 
(389,000); barley, (528,000); clover, (1,918); tim- 


othy, (3,322).—Dept. of Information & Statistics. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Receipts and shipments of 
grain durivg August, 1942, as compared with 
August, 1941, shown in parentheses, expressed 
in bushels, were as follows: Receipts, wheat, 
325,220 (622,848); corn, 4,571 (23,825); oats, 2,498 
(€3.431); rye, (265); shinments, wheat, 94,536 
(22,915); corn, 124,828 (93,277); oats, 5,747 (9,882); 
rye, 1,996 (2,222); barley, 4,423 (888).—John W. 
Frazier, chief grain inspector, Commercial Ex- 
change. 

Ottawa, Ont., Sept. 17.—Canadian wheat in 
store for the week ending Sept. 11, 1942, in- 
creased 2,846,109 bus. as compared with the pre- 
ceding week and decreased 71.410,019 bus. when 
compared with the corresponding week in 1941. 
The amount in store was renorted as 399,769.606 
bus. compared with 396,923,497 bus. for the pre- 
ceding week and 471,179,625 bus. for the week 
of Sept. 12, 1941. Wheat receipts in the Prairie 
Provinces for the week ending Sept. 11 amount- 
ed to 4,839,470 bus., an increase of 3,180,476 bus. 
over the revised figures of the preceding week 
when 1,658,994 bus. were marketed. During the 
corresponding week a year ago the receipts 
were 5,745,447 bus. Marketings in the three 
Prairie Provinces for the six weeks from Aug. 
1 to Sept. 11, 1942, as compared with the same 
period in 1941 were as follows, figures within 
parentheses being those for 1941: Manitoba, 2,- 
854,213 (6,422,622); Saskatchewan, 3,609,575 (17,- 
684,763); Alberta, 2,508,029 (7,125.646) bus. For 
the six weeks ending Sept. 11 and the same 
period in 1941, 8,471,827 and 31,243,031 bus. were 
received from -the farms.—S. A. Cudmore, Do- 
minion Statistician. 


Commodity Corn Loans 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
announced that 5,451 Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration loans on 5,387,232 bus. of 1941 corn 
were repaid through July 11, 1942, leaving out- 
standing 99,680 loans on 104,788,913 bus. 
Through the same date, a total of 105,202 
loans had been made on 110,253,052 bus. of 
1941 corn, including the loans on 76,907 bushels 
which had been delivered to the Corporation. 
Loans by States follow: 


Loans 
Outstanding 

State No. Bushels 
Illivois 18,639 25,723,510 
Indiana 1,350 1,454,562 
Iowa 42,482 45,901,992 
Kansas 1,209 962,529 
Kentucky 28 94,406 
Maryland 5 4,198 
Michigan 6 2,035 
Minnesota 8,462 
Missouri 2,097 
Nebraska 20,609 
No. Carolina 19 
No. Dakota 64 
Ohio 705 
So, Dakota 3,989 
WERRURR Mess nae 1 
Wisconsin 3 923 15 

Totals 5,451 5,387,282 99,680 104,788,913 
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Spokane, Wash.—Receipts of grains during 
August, 1942, as compared with August, Ue 
shown in parentheses, expressed in bushels 
were as follows: Wheat, 2,623,500 (2,740, 500); 
corn, 34,000 (12,000); oats, 108, 000 (64,000); bar- 
ley, 596,800 (155,200).—John W. Campbell, sec’y, 
Spokane Grain Merchants Ass'n. 

Winnipeg, Man.—The huge wheat crop re- 
ported by the Dominion Buro of Statistics will 
present the farmers with the problem of finding 
storage space for about 338 million bushels, they 
being restricted to the delivery of only 280 mil- 
lion bushels under this year’s government de- 
livery at the guaranteed basic price of 90c a 
bushel. ' This will be no small task, especially 
since the carryover of over 400 million bushels 
has a large proportion of commercial storage 
tied up. 


Grading of New Spring Wheat 


Sixty-nine per cent of the receipts of hard 
red spring wheat inspected during August grad- 
ed No. 2 or better compared with 78 per cent 
last season and 57 per cent for the 8-year 
period 1934-41, while 7 per cent graded lower 
than No. 3 compared with only 3 per cent in 
1941 and with 21 per cent for the 8-year average. 
The percentage which classified as dark north- 
ern spring was slightly lower than last season 
and for the 8-year average. Rains over a por- 
tion of the belt during the harvesting season 
resulted in 4 per cent of the recipts inspected 
during August grading ‘‘Tough.” Not since 1937 
have August inspections shown more than 1 per 
cent grading “Tough.” 

The quality of the durum wheat is exception- 
ally low this season, mostly because of high 


moisture content and damaged. Unfavorable 
weather during the harvesting period resulted 


in 18 per cent of the receipts inspected during 
August grading ‘“‘Tough.’’ This compares with 
4 per cent for the same period last year and 
only 1 per cent for the 8-year average. Only 
58 per cent of the inspected receipts graded No. 
2 or better compared with 75 per cent for last 
season and 81 per cent for the 1934-1941 average. 
The percentage which classified as hard amber 
durum this season dropped to 87 per cent com- 
Oe ae 95 per cent for the 8-year average. 


USDA 1942 Wheat Loans 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced Sept. 14 that Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration through Sept. 5 had completed 203,792 
loans on 113,067,618 bus. of 1942 wheat. in 
the amount of $131,063,127.57. ; 

The average amount advanced was $1.16 per 
bushel, which includes some transportation 
charges from the area of production to ware- 
house locations and storage advances on farm- 
stored wheat. Loans had been completed on 
20.238.058 bus. stored on farms and 92,829,560 
bus. stored in warehouses. 

On the same date last year 233.203 loans had 
heen completed on 138,815,248 bus., of which 
13.422.200 bus. were stored on farms and 125,- 
393,048 bus. stored in warehouses. Loans com- 
pleted by States follow: 


States Farm Warehouse 

of No, of Stored Stored Amount 
Origin Loans (bushels) (bushels) Advanced 
Calif. 377 303,217 721,144 $1,193,019.88 
Colo. 2,148 437.78 
Del. 411,115 
Idaho 1,272,068 
Ill. 2,793,262 
Ind. 1986.449 
Iowa 882,018 
Kans. 33,573, 865 
Ky. 807,229. 
Md. 1,383,7 
Mich. 510,789 
Minn. 673,828 
Mo. 2,246,894. 
Mont. 552,107 561,854.66 
Neb. 15,675, 295.6: 
N..J. 58,857.13 
N. Mex 488,790.: 
N. Y. 126,458.86 
N. C. 108,108.45 
N. D. ; 805,040.17 
Ohio 9,487 163,703 Say | b 
Okla 43,240 1, 361 613 2 
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Soybean Processor Contracts 


Form A and Form B, two contracts for the 
processing of soybeans, were mailed Sept. 9 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation to all 
the processors, for their acceptance. 


FORM A is for all plants which can pur- 
chase soybeans at not less than support prices, 
which are named in the contract, and sell their 
products in accordance with prices also speci- 
fied in the contract, without any price adjust- 
ments with respect to the soybeans processed 
and without any special freight adjustments on 
meal sold. 


FORM B is intended for those plants which 
probably could not be operated without loss 
on 1942 crop soybeans on the basis of the prices 
announced for soybeans and the prices specified 
for soybean oil and meal. Under the Form B 
contract provision is made for the purchase 
and resale by the C.C.C. of all soybeans to 
be processed, with such resales being made at 
differential prices based on average area yields 
for each type of plant, the support price for 
crude soybean oil and soybean oil meal, and 
the specified margin for each type and size 
of plant. 


Forms A and B are the same in respect to 
the sale of soybean oil meal, Form B having 
an addition described as “Special Adjust- 
ments.” 

FORM B 


Processor agrees to sell to the trade soybean 
oil meal manufactured by processor from the 
1942 crop of soybeans under the following terms 
and conditions: ; 


A. Basic Price: Proeessor’s basic price for 
finely ground, expeller type, hydraulic type, or 
brown toasted extracted type soybean oil meal 
shall be $30 ton, bulk, plus an increase of 25c 
ton on the first day of each month from Novem- 
ber, 1942, to June, 1943, both inclusive. 


B. Future Deliveries: In the case of sales for 
future delivery, the applicable price shall be in 
accordance with the minimum and maximum 
prices in effect on the date of actual delivery. 

C. Price Differentials: 


(1) Except where otherwise specified in this 
section, the minimum price for carload meal to 
the trade shall be a delivered price computed 
by adding to the basic price an amount equal 
to the freight rate to the specific destination as 
shown in the schedule furnished by C.C.C. The 
maximum price shall be $1.50 ton higher than 
the minimum. 


(2) For deliveries into and within New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Areas Nos. 4, 
7, 9 and 10 (detailed elsewhere) the minimum 
carload price may be reduced $2. 


(3) Processor may, notwithstanding the above 
provisions and provided this discount is ab- 
sorbed by him, sell carload meal within the area 
in which the meal is produced at not to exceed 
75e ton below the minimum delivered price 
otherwise applicable under subsections (1) and 
(2) above. 


(4) Processor may, notwithstanding the above 
provisions, if his plant is located in Areas 4 or 
8, sell carload meal delivered within his area 
from such plant at a minimum delivered price 


equal to the basic price plus actual freight paid. 


by him from the applicable soybean origin point 
to such meal delivery point. 


(5) Bagged meal shall be sold at the bulk price 
plus a minimum of $3 and a maximum of $3.50 
ton additional. Pellets shall be $1.50 ton higher. 


(6) Less than carloads shall be sold f.o.b. plant 
at not less than the basic price plus $2. 


(7) Brown toasted extracted meal may, how- 
ever, be sold at processor’s option at not more 
than 50c ton below the basie price, provided 
that this discount is absorbed by the processor. 

D. Special Adjustments: 


(1) When processor sells carload meal into or 
within New York. Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and Areas Nos. 7, 9 or 10, or into Area No. 4 at 
$2 ton below the minimum carload price, C.C.C. 
will pay processor $2 per ton so sold. 

(2) If processor’s plant is located in Area Nos. 
2, 3 or 5, he shall pay to C.C.C. at the close of 
each month the railroad freight savings made 
by him due to paying less freight than the 
freight in the schedule furnished by C.C.C. 

(8) If processor's plant is located in Area Nos. 
4 or 8, he shall, on meal shipped out of his area, 
pay to C.C.C. at the close of each month the 
railroad freight savings made by him due to 
paying less freight than the freight in the sched- 
ule furnished by C.C.C. 

Commodity Credit Corp. agrees to purchase 
any soybean oil meal manufactured by processor 


from the 1942 crop of soybeans, which is offered ° 


for sale to C.C.C. by processor, upon the follow- 
ing terms and conditions: 

A. Price: F.o.b. plant, $1.50 ton less than the 
basic price of bulk meal, plus $3 for bagging, 
plus inbound uncanceled freight billing accepted 
by C.C.C.; provided, that if processor sells at 
any time during a given month, brown toasted 
extracted meal at a discount in accordance with 
the foregoing section, then the price at which 
C.C.C. shall purchase brown extracted toasted 
meal from processor during that month shall be 
$2 ton less than the basic price of bulk meal 
plus $3 for bagging. 

B. Quality: As defined under Rule 2 of the 
Rules, except as C.C.C. and processor may 
otherwise mutually agree. The analysis shall be 
either printed on the bag or attached thereto. 


C. Storage and Care: Meal purchased by 
C.C.C. shall, without cost to C.C.C. be stored 
by the*processor to the extent that the proc- 
essor’s storage capacity will permit. However, 
in the event the processor’s storage facilities 
will not permit the storage of meal offered to 
C.C.C. hereunder, the processor shall, before 
selling such meal to C.C.C. arrange for other 
storage on terms and conditions satisfactory to 
C.C.C, Any loss in quality after the date of 
purchase (i.e., the date of the receipt by C.C.C. 
of all documents required before payment of the 
purchase price) shall be for the account of 
C.C.C. The processor shall notify C.C.C. of any 
factors which may result in loss of quality. 

D. Payment: Payment of the purchase price 
shall be made upon the presentation to and ap- 
proval by C.C.C. of: 

(1) An invoice in duplicate showing the quan- 
tity of meal and the applicable. basic price 
thereof. 

(2) Storage receipts, in form satisfactory to 
C.C.C., representing the meal and identifying it 
in place of storage. 


(3) Uncanceled paid inbound freight bills ap- 


plicable. 
SUPPORT PRICES 


Support prices named in each of the con- 
tracts at producers’ normal delivery points are: 

(1) Soybeans of classes I (yellow) and II 
(green) ; 

(A) $1.60 bu. for high-oil content; 

(B) $1.50 bu. for low-oil content. 

(2) Soybeans of classes III (brown), IV (black) 
and V (mixed), and varieties of classes I and 
II not approved by U.S.D.A. state war boards. 

(A) $1.50 bu. for high-oil content; 

(B) $1.40 bu. for low-oil content. 

(3) These prices shall cumulatively advance 
1c bu. on the first day of each month from Jan- 
uary to June, 1943, inclusive. 

The following schedule of discounts shall be 
applicable to soybeans grading lower than U. S. 
grade No. 2 


(1) Test weight: 44c bu. for each pound or 
fraction thereof under 54 lbs.; 

(2) Moisture: 3-10 of 1e bu. for each 1-10% 
moisture in excess of 14%; : 

(3) Splits: %c¢ bu. for each 5% or 
thereof in excess of 15%. 

(4) Damage: le bu. for each 1% or fraction 
thereof in excess of 3% but not in excess of 5%, 
ees for each 1% or fraction thereof in excess 
to) lo » 

(5) Foreign material other than dockage: 1c 
bu. for each 1% in excess of 2% rounded to the 
nearest per cent; 

(6) Other colors (than yellow or green): ic 
bu. for each 1% in excess of 3% (over 5% clas- 
sify as mixed soybeans); 

(7) Dockage: Not to be paid for. Deduct from 
the gross weight all dockage entered on the in- 
spection certificates. 


Section 6 of the Contract denies to the proc- 
essor the right to purchase free soybeans for 
manufacture into crude soybean oil and soy- 
bean oil meal. Any free soybeans purchased 
outside of contract regulations must be con- 
verted into other products. 


fraction 


Penalties for Processors 


Do not annoy a soybean processor with a 
demand for special privilege, or special prices 
not allowed in his agreement with the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. He dare not break the 
rules unless he is prepared to pay a stiff pen- 
alty. The penalties: 

A. In_the case of purchases of soybeans at 
prices other than those specified herein, 15 cents 
per bu. of the quantity so purchased. 

B. In the case of sales of crude soybean oil 
at prices other than those specified herein, 2 
cents per pound of the quantity so sold. 

C. In the case of sales of soybean oil meal 
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at prices other than those specified herein, $3 
per ton of the quantity so sold. 

These liquidated damages do not apply to 
sales of “off grade” soybean oil or soybean 
oil meal. 


Soybean Storage Is Real 
Problem 


With a record Iowa soybean crop of about 
39 million bushels pretty well assured, the big 
problem now is to find sufficient storage room, 
says C. H. Van Vlack, extension agricultural 
engineer at Iowa State College. Little com- 
mercial storage space will be available, and 
terminal storages already are greatly overtaxed. 

To be stored safely the moisture content of 
beans can’t be much greater than 13 per cent, 
but if it becomes necessary to harvest and 
store the beans when they have a higher per- 
centage of moisture, they must be stored in 
well-ventilated bins with provisions for a def- 
nite movement of air through the grain. 


C.C.C. Definitions of Soybeans 
for Oil 

Section 26 of the Form B Processor Con- 

tract for the 1942 Soybean Program, as mailed 

to processors Sept. 9 defined high and low-oil 
content soybeans as follows: 


HIGH OIL CCNTENT soybeans of classes I 
and II are varieties approved by the U.S.D.A. 
State War Board produced in North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, 
Kentucky, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, 
and all states north and east thereof; and in 
any county in any state not enumerated above 
if it is determined by Commodity on the basis 
of representative samples of Classes I and II 
(yellow and green) soybeans that the soybeans 
of such classes generally grown in such county 
have a fat content of not less than 17% per 
cent on a 10 per cent moisture basis. 


LOW OIL CONTENT soybeans of classes I 
and II shall be soybeans produced in areas other 
than those designated above. 

High and low oil content soybeans of c!asses 
Ill, IV, and V, and varieties of classes I and 
II not approved by the U.S.D.A. State War 
Board are similarly defined with 17%4% fat 
or more on a 10 per cent moisture basis, nec- 
essary to place in the high oil content classifi- 
cation. 

Price differentials apply to the four oil con- 
tent classifications set up, as described in the 
contract elsewhere in this number. 

The Illinois State War Board has approved 
the following varieties: Illini, Manchu, Muk- 
den, Wisconsin 3, Dunfield, Mandell, Richland, 
Chief, Macoupin, Mansoy, Mount Carmel, In- 
diana 5, Indiana 7, Scioto, Morse, Arksoy, 
Hurrelbrink, and Illinois 118. 

Other state war boards are expected to fol- 
low suit, with exceptions and additions based 
on oil content of varieties grown. 


Soybean Crushers Advisory 
Committee 


A soybean crushers advisory committee has 
been organized, according to T. Spencer Shore, 
chief of the division of industry advisory com- 
mittees. 

The government presiding officer is T. L. 
Daniels, chief of the fats and oils section, chem- 
ical branch. Other members are: 

D. J. Bunnell, Central Soya Co., Chicago, 
H. E. Carpenter, Berea Milling Co., Berea, O.; 
J. B. De Haven, Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago; 
Roger Drackett, The Drackett Co, Cincinnati, 
O.; W. A. Eastman, Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., Minneapolis, \Minn.; W. E. Flumerfelt, 
Central Soya Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.: George 
Stewart, Swift & Co., Chicago; E. D. Funk, 
Jr., Funk Bros. Seed Co., Bloominzton, Ill; 
E. F. Johnson, Ralston-Purina Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.: H: Kellogg, Jr., Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; S. D. Ormsey, Oswegep Prod- 
nets Co., Oswego, N. Y.; E. K. Scheiter, A: 
ik. Staley Mfe.. Co. Decatur, ly Ho Re 
Schultz, Standard Soybean Mills, Centerville, 
1st, e E. Sprague, The Glidden Co., Cleve- 
and, 4 
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Charge for Cleaning Soybeans 


Fred K. Sale, sec’y of the Indiana Grain 
Dealers Ass’n, Indianapolis, in his Soybean 
Bulletin, proposes : 

“Soybeans having excessive dockage and for- 

eign material have to be cleaned before placing 
* in the bins, or loading into cars, particularly if 
they contain much moisture. 

“Our previous buying margins have com- 
pensated us for the cleaning charge. We no 
longer have that privilege (under the C.C.C.- 
Processors Contract). Dockage is entirely 
waste material to us. 

“Tf we are not granted our minimum handling 
charge of 5c per bu., why should we not con- 
tract with the producer to clean his beans, if 
needed, at lc per bu.? This definitely im- 
proves the grade of his beans when delivered, 
and we believe the farmers will welcome this 
added service and gladly pay for it.” 

Weed seeds promote heating and deteriora- 
tion. 


Protest 3!/2¢ Handling Charge 


on Soybeans 


Officials of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion held a conference with country and ter- 
minal elevator representatives at Chicago, Sept. 
10, to discuss the contract under which country 
elevators are to buy and sell soybeans. 

Representatives of the country elevator oper- 
ators protested against the fixing of 3%c per 
bushel as their allowance for handling the soy- 
bean crop of 1942, They claim the increasing 
costs of operating elevators warrant a payment 
of 5c per bushel. Terminal elevator operators 
also declared in favor of the 5c allowance. 

J. B. Hutson, pres. of the C.C.C., indicated 
that the 3%c allowance was not final, but may 
be changed after it is seen how the program 
works out. 

C.C.C. officials admitted that the country 
grain dealers’ representatives had put up a good 
case, and that 3%c is probably too low; altho 
they still felt 5c to be too high. Adjustments, 
they stated, are in order. Whether these ad- 
justments will take the form of a compromise 
increase in the handling margin to be allowed, 
or allowances for shrink and conditioning was 
not determined. 

The adjustments are to be made from the 
charges allowed in the processors’ contract, 
which have been recorded as follows: 


1. Three and one-half cents per bushel for 
country eleyator ‘“‘in-and-out’’ charges (no such 
charges to be paid if beans are bought direct 
from the farmer at the plant). 


2. One cent per bushel storage payment on 
soybeans in excess of ........ bushels (90 days’ 
supply) on hand at his plant at the close of 
business of the last day of each month from 
January to June, 1943, inclusive. 


3. One-thirtieth of a cent per bushel per day 
for storage of soybeans stored in outside rented 
space for the first 6 months with no storage 
charges for the next 2 months and one-thirtieth 
of a cent per bushel per day for any additional 
storage. 


4, One and one-half cents per bushel of soy- 
beans stored in outside rented space to cover 
cost of purchasing, contracting for space for, 
insuring, supervising, and guaranteeing the out- 
turn of, beans so stored. 

The country elevator complaint against the 
3%c per bushel handling allowance was based 
upon conviction that the C.C.C. figure would 
be a maximum as well as a minimum, and 
would involve loss for 85% of the elevators 
handling soybeans, partly because of increased 
overhead, partly because the high rate of ele- 
vator-employe turn-over greatly increases the 
likelihood of error in grading. receipts. 

The huge 1942 crop, it was asserted, places 
an added burden on the elevators, and if a wet 
harvest develops this year as it did last year 
elevator storage, drying, and grading difficul- 
ties will be multiplied many times, and costs 
will be pushed upward thru shrink and neces- 
sary cleaning. 

Complaint was registered against price fixing 
for soybean meal without consideration of the 
middle man. The soybean program gives the 


dealer no protection. Farmers can buy from 
processors at the same price allowed dealers. 
Similar vigorous complaint was registered 


-by terminal market commission men because 


they were by-passed in the processors’ agree- 
ment. No commission charge is allowed in 
the contract. 


Soybean Handling Charge 
Increased to 4l/44c 


Vice-President Farrington of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. announced at the convention of the 
American Soybean Ass’n in Lafayette, Ind., 
Sept. 17, that the soybean handling margin al- 
lowed country elevators would be increased to 
4%{c per bu. when the beans are not held for 
storage, and would be held to 3%c per bu. when 
the beans are held in storage. 

When a shipper draws draft for soybeans 
shipped he must attach a statement certifying 
that each producer whose beans are included in 
the shipment has received the basic price for 
No. 2 soybeans, irrespective of to whom the 
beans are shipped. WPB Directive No. 7 gives 
C.C.C. authority to commandeer the entire crop 
of soybeans and any buyer of soybeans may be 
required to present such certification. Country 
shippers would do well to protect themselves by 
obtaining such a statement from the producer. 
A suitable form for this purpose, suggested by 
GeGaas: 


Certificate of Producers to Warehousemen 
ab 


sold and delivered 
i (grade) soybeans, that 
said soybeans were owned free and clear of any 
liens by me, and that (name of elevator) paid 
me $1.60 per bushel basis No. 2 soybeans for 
same, which was the support price as announced 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture in effect 
at time of sale by me. 
(Signed) (Signature name of producer) 

Seller. 


(number) bushels of 


Witness: (signature of witness) 

Such a form may be printed, typed, or mimeo- 
graphed, but one should be filled out and signed 
by each producer who sells beans and should be 
kept on file by the country shipper who does the 
buying. 

Since country elevator operators will be act- 
ing only as the agents of the C.C.C. in the soy- 
bean program, they will be held strictly ac- 
countable for the grades they place on soybeans 
purchased. Elsewhere in this number of the 
Journals you will find the official U. S. grading 
standards for soybeans, and numerous notes re- 
garding grading practice. These should be kept 
on file and followed closely, for under the new 
regulations the producer is guaranteed the priv- 
ilege of asking an Appeal Grade if he is not 
satisfied with the grading factors established on 
a sample of his beans by the purchaser. Op- 
portunity must be given the producer to appeal 
the grade when the soybeans are received, for 
the warehouseman may be subjected to severe 
embarrassment and possible penalties if the pro- 
ducer later asserts that he was given no oppor- 
tunity to appeal from buyer’s grading. 


C.C.C. Will Support Prices of 
Soybean Oil 


A provision in the soybean processors’ con- 
tract is that the Commodity Credit Corp. will 
support the price of crude soybean oil. Sup- 
port prices established f.o.b. plant are: 1134c 
per lb. at midwestern and southern mills: 117%c 
per lb. at plants in Michigan, Ohio, Virginia, 
North Carolina, and north and east thereof; 
12%c per lb. at plants in California, Oregon and 
Washington. 


If the crude soybean oil consuming trade re- 
fuses to pay these prices, Commodity Credit 
Corp. will take all unsold oil at %c below these 
prices. 

Domestic vegetable oil produttion is being 
boosted from 8,000,000 Ibs. to 12,000,000 Ibs. 
this year, according to C. C. Farrington, vice- 
president of C.C.C. 
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C.C.C. and Terminal Operators 
Seek Soybean Agreement 


The National Grain Trade Council and Com- 
modity Credit Corporation have opened nego- 
tiations looking to drying and storing of soy- 
beans in terminal elevators. 

Telephone and letter communications and a 
highly tentative proposition from C.C.C. pro- 
pose that terminal elevators buy beans at $1.60 
per bu. in October and store them until June 30 
next for 6 cents per bu. storage; and that eleva- 
tor operators dry high moisture beans for the 
discount rate between high and low moisture 
beans. 

Alternative proposals have been’ set up by 
the National Grain Trade Council, which con- 
siders the 6 cents storage rate too low. since 
beans might have to be held in store 9 months 
for this rate if bought early. 

An early meeting between C.C.C. officials and 
terminal elevator operators from Kansas City, 
St. Louis, Chicago, Minneapolis and Omaha is 
planned to work out a definite formula by which 
terminal elevators may handle at least a part 
of the expected tremendous crop. 

Other large soybean producing states show: 
Minnesota, 5,372,000 (1,200,000) ; Arkansas, 3,- 
892,000 (1,740,000) ; North Carolina, 3,552,000 
(1,710,000) ; Michigan, 3,264,000 (1,344,000), 
and Mississippi, 3,060,000 (746,000). 

These ten leading soybean producing states 
account for 200,009,000 bus. of the prospective 
soybean production, compared with 102,321,000 
bus. in 1941. The anticipated average yield per 
acre is 20 bu., compared with 18.7 last year, 
and the acres for harvest number 9,989,000, 
compared with 5,485,000 a year ago. 

Other states have a prospective yield of 11,- 
443,000 bus., compared with 4,391,000 bus. in 
1941, and a prospective yield rate of 13 bus. 
per acre, compared with 11.9, on 878,000 acres 
compared with 370,000. Increases in production 
have been general, but the 10 soybean producing 
states account for nearly 95% of the crop. 


Soybean Inspections Nearly: 


Double Year Ago 


Nearly twice as many soybeans were in- 
spected under Federal supervision in August, 
1942, as in August, 1941, the Department of 
Agriculture reports. August inspections this 
season were equivalent to 713 cars which 
brought the total October through August to 
44,614 cars compared with 32,814 cars for the 
corresponding months last season. The quality 
of the soybeans inspected in August was mate- 
rially lower than that of the July inspections 
with 36 percent grading No. 4 and Sample 
grades compared with 20 percent in July and 
11 percent in August, 1941. 

The inspections of soybeans in August in- 
cluded the equivalent in truck receipts of about 


9 cars. There were no inspected receipts of 
cargo lots. 
Soybeans. Inspected receipts., August, 1942, 
in carlots: 
Total 
Oct) iL; 
GRADE— 1941 


AUGUST RECEIPTS Sam- to Aug. 
CLASS No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 ple 31, 1942 
2 


Yellow 49 256 122 28 221 43,517 
Green So Brie =the ie if 17 
Brown - . Stats 1 ae siete 89 
Black 3 14 2 ate eer 540 
Mixed = if 3 1 5 451 


Totalcars 62 277 128 29 227 
Percent- : 
ages 7 39 18 4 32 


"3,099 12,255 20,909 5,715 2,636 44,614 


1Truck receipts converted into carloads on 


basis of 1,500 bushels equal 1 car. 


Wooden Grain Bins delivered on C.C.C. 
contracts to Sept. 1 amounted to 69,500.000 
bus. capacity, on a total allotment of 108,- 
000,000 bus. 
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American Soybean Ass'n 
Reviews Soybean 
Progress 


More than 100 authorities from industry and 
agriculture gathered at Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind., Sept. 15-17, for the annual three- 
day conference of the American Soybean Ass’n, 
and exchanged ideas to further production and 
consumption of soybeans and their products. 

LYMAN PECK, Fort Wayne, Ind., chair- 
man of the ass’n’s nutritional research com’ite, 
believed that increased production of livestock 
will develop a shortage of soybean meal in spite 
of the present huge soybean crop, and the 
greatly increased prospective supplies of other 
high protein vegetable meals from the cotton- 
seed, flax seed and peanut industries. 

D. J: BUNNELL, Chicago, reviewed the do- 
mestic fats and oils problem as related to the 
war effort. With imports of vegetable oils 
from the Far East cut off by the war, he said, 
greatly increased domestic production is neces- 
sary to supply our fighting men with energy 
and our guns with ammunition. All fats, he ex- 
plained, contain glycerine, and glycerine is a 
prime ingredient in the compounding of ex- 
plosives. 

DR. H. T. HERRICK, of the U.S.D.A. re- 
gional research laboratory at Peoria, Ill, told 
of experiments under way to develop practical 
methods for making synthetic rubber from soy- 
bean oil. 

A. M. DICKSON, of the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Administration, Washington, D. C., told 
of developments in preparing soybean products 
for human consumption. 

Several other speakers presented studies of 
soybean products as related to human nutrition, 
among them H. A. Olendorf, A. A. Levinson, 
Dr. J. A. Le Claire and Donald S. Payne. 
Major trouble in this field has been to develop 
soybean food products that people would readily 
accept and consume, but progress was reported 
with the use of soya flour in bread and biscuits. 

Other headline speakers included M. L. Wil- 
son, director of extension for the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Dean of Agriculture 
Harry J. Reed of Purdue; C. C. Farrington, 
chief of the Commodity Credit Corp. in Wash- 
ington; Dr. W. J. Morse, of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Dr. Louise Stanley, chief 
of the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics; Prof. 


Reclaimed oil tanks used for extra grain storage 
by J. E. McCann Grain Co., at Buffalo, Ill. 


C. W. Carrick of Purdue; and E. F. “Soybean” 
Johnson, St. Louis, Mo. 

A brief explanation of the contract being 
effected between C.C.C. and the soybean proc- 
essors, with its probable effect on the industry, 
and on commerce in soybeans, was presented. 


ENTERTAINMENT consisted of an in- 
formal smoker and a banquet. At the latter an 
army nutritional authority told of the use ot 
soybean products in army rations. 

All old officers and directors of the American 
Soybean Ass’n were re-elected. They are: 
David G. Wing, Mechanicsburg, O., pres.; Joe 
Johnson, Champaign, I1!., vice-pres.; George M. 
Strayer, Hudson, la., secy; J. B. Edmondson, 
Clayton, Ind., treas.; G. G. McIlroy, Irwin, O.; 
Ersel Walley, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Howard Roach, 
Plainfield, la.; Stuart Ormsby, Belleville, N. 
Y.; John Dries, Saukville, Wis., and Jacob 
Hartz, Stuttgart, Ark., directors. 


Washington News 


The Procurement Division of the Office of 
the Quartermaster General has been re- 
organized. In charge of subsistence is Briga- 
dier General C. A. Hardigg. 

The Baruch committee on rubber recom- 
mends the immediate construction of grain 
alcohol distilleries to produce 100,000,000 
gallons, and be located in centers of grain 
production. 

Retailers hitherto permitted to file applica- 
tions for adjustment of ceilings with only 
one of the eight regional offices may take up 
the matter with any O.P.A. regional, state or 
district office. ; 

Fertilizer restrictions were imposed Sept. 
14 by the W.P.B. Fertilizer containing chem- 
ical nitrogen cannot be used on grains sown 
in the fall of 1942 to be harvested as grain. 
If the grain is used as pasture or cover crop, 
the restriction does not apply. Chemical 
nitrogen fertilizer cannot be used on golf 
courses, cemeteries, lawns, roadsides, and 
non-commercial planting of trees, shrubs and 
flowers. Commercial nurserymen and florists 
may use chemical fertilizers for propagation 
of trees, shrubs and flowers, and for flowers 
for commercial cut flower sale, on their own 
establishments, but not on the premises of 
their customers, private or public. 


Extra Storage with Reclaimed 
Oil Tanks 


Lloyd W. Young, manager of the J. E. Mc- 
Cann Grain Co., at Buffalo, Ill, has added 
8,000 bus. of storage space to his 40,000 bus. 
elevator on the Wabash railroad, with four 
fuel oil storage tanks he purchased second- 
hand from the F.H.A. 

The tanks stand vertically on concrete block 
foundations. Each is 14 ft. in diameer, two 
are 20 ft. high, and two are 16 ft. high. 

Few physical changes in the tanks were nec- 
essary. Vents were made and attached to plug 
holes at the tops of the tanks. A wood spout 
was built to follow down the side of the eleva- 
tor from the leg head to direct grain thru a 
flexible tip thru manholes at the tops of the 
tanks. These manholes and their covers have 
gaskets, so they are water tight when closed. 

An acetylene torch was used to cut another 
manhole in the wall at the bottom of each tank. 
The piece cut out of each tank was fitted with 
hinges and hasps to become a covering door 
for the manhole. 

Grain stored in these steel tanks is moved 
back into the elevator with a 9 inch screw 
conveyor. Mr. Young has a 3 h.p. motor to 
operate this conveyor, but priorities have inter- 
fered with his getting the proper electrical fit- 
ting to put it into use; and forced him to use 
a small gasoline engine on a stand a few feet 
from the end of the screw conveyor box. 

“Men have to scoop the bottoms of the tan‘<s 
clean,” he says, “but, of course, we don’t have 
to fill and empty them very often.” 
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Milton Sonntag, manager of the Plainfield Grain 
Co., Plainfield, 


Grain Dealer Aids Defense 


Milton Sonntag, law-trained manager of the 
Plainfeld Grain Co., at Plainfield, Ill, and 
active Legionaire, is Commander’ of Will 
County Area Council of Defense, which is a 
long way of saying OCD Commander. Will 
county has 8,000 enrollees on this important 
home defense front; 5,000 of them actively 
training to play their part. 

Farmers as well as townsfolk have responded 
eagerly to the War Bond drives, and Plain- 
field alone contributed $1,100 to the U.S.O. 

Organizing for home defense is not an en- 
tirely new problem to Commander Sonntag. 
He shared in setting up Will County’s Selec- 
tive Service System, and holds a certificate, 
bearing numerous official facsimilie signatures. 

“When our boys in the army are giving so 
much,” he says, “how can we give less. There 
are many things we can do. Take this scrap 
iron drive, for instance. We thought our 
elveators had cleaned up all their scrap. But 
one of the managers called up the other day 
to say he had collected another 700 Ibs. in 
odds and ends that had been put here and 
there about the elevator against some future 
possible need which is not likely to arise. 

“There is a lot of scrap iron on farms, 
and around our elevators. If we will make 
an earnest effort to get it collected, our steel 
mills need suffer no shortage of stock to main- 
tain production.” 


The National Scrap Harvest 


Until personal surveys ‘of every farm by 
implement company dealers and others cooper- 
ating in the effort convince them that every 
ounce of scrap concealed by long grass or 
tall weeds, in hedge rows or fence corners, 
has been uncovered and brought to town, there 
can.be no let-up. Experience has shown that 
even several visits to a farm do not comp'ete 
the job no matter how sincere a farmer may 
be that “‘all his scrap is in.” The national 
scrap harvest quota is “all there is on every 
square foot of every farm in the country”— 
and the time for the drive is “from now on and 
as long as it takes to get it.”’—Herbert L. 
Gutterson, Chief Salvage Harvest. 


In compliance with priorit‘es regulation No. 
10. now known as the production code. ware- 
housemen purchasing repair and maintenance 
materials use the symbol “X-24.99.” For 
capital improvements they use “X-21.10.” 


—s 
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From Abroad 


The German advance has deprived Russia 
s 72,000,000 acres of its best wheat and rye 
ands. 


Canada is shipping 15,000 tons of wheat per 
month to the starving Greeks. By interna- 
tional agreement eight Swedish ships have been 
made available for the movement. The wheat 
is an outright gift. 


The Soviet has made an agreement with 
Canada thru the British ministry of food for 
credit to buy about 9,000,000 bus. of hard red 
spring wheat. The bulk of the. grain has al- 
ready been shipped to Russia. 

The exportable surplus of wheat remain- 
ing in Argentina is estimated by Broomhall at 
179 million bushels compared with 129 million 
bushels last year; corn, 427. million bushels 
compared with 338 million bushels a year ago. - 

In France grain prices announced for the 
1942-43 harvest show a marked increase over 
previous prices. For the 1941-42 season wheat 
sold at $1.58 (U.S.) per bushel and the price for 
the 1942-43 season will be $2.04 (U.S.). In ad- 
dition, bonuses are offered for early threshing 
and delivery of grain. 


Scab of Wheat and Barley 


Scab (fusarial head blight) of wheat and 
barley is very destructive in certain parts of the 
United States. 

In affected areas the yield may be reduced 50 
per cent, and greater loss results from the low 
value of scabby grain. 

The fungus grows readily on old cornstalks 
and stubble, and overwinters in seed, soil or crop 
refuse. The wind carries the spores of the scab 
fungus from uncovered corn refuse to wheat 
and barley during or shortly after the blossom- 
ing period. The heads so infected produce 
spores in warm and humid weather, to be car- 
ried to other heads. 

Scab usually appears one or two weeks after 
the grain is headed. All or part of affected 
heads lose their green color, appear to have 
ripened prematurely and are much ‘reduced in 
size. On barley the symptoms are less obvious. 

The infected kernels of wheat are more or 
less shriveled and dull-colored due to the 
whitish or pinkish growth of the scab organism 
on the surface of the grain. Those of barley 
are usually light tan to dark brown. All barley 
with discolored kernels is not necessarily scabby 
because other fungi or bacteria may cause dis- 
coloration. Scabby kernels of wheat are likely 
to be brittle and can be crushed easily between 
the fingers. 

Scabby seed usually germinates poorly and 
often produces weak-plants that are killed 
before or’ shortly after they sprout (seedling 
blight) . 

CONTROL MOST EFFECTIVE is thoro 
fanning followed by treatment with New Im- 


proved Ceresan, tho nothing will prevent head 
infection by wind-borne spores. The Ceresan 
dust is used at the rate of only 14 ounce per 
bushel. More would likely reduce the yield. 
The application is best made with a treating 
machine. If the seed is to be stored a week or 
longer the dose should be reduced to 34 or %4 
ounce per bushel. The seed may be sown at 
once after treating. 


New Ceilings on Farm Prices 

Obeying the ultimatum from the president 
that if the Congress did not act before Oct. 1 
to curb inflation he would do so, committees 
of both houses considered bills to place ceilings 
on farm prices and on wages. 

Henry B. Steagall of Alabama, chairman of 
the House banking and currency committee, in- 
troduced a bill directing the Sec’y of Agricul- 
ture to make loans equal to 100 per cent of par- 
ity, instead of the present 85 per cent. 

In the Senate Prentiss M. Brown for the 
administration introduced a bill stabilizing farm 
prices; and Robert A. Taft introduced a substi- 
tute bill. Informally the Senate banking and 
currency committee agreed on stabilization of 
farm prices and wages at levels of Aug. 15 or 
Sept. 15, and to limit wage increases to 15 per 
cent over those of Jan. 1, 1941. 

The president wrote a letter to the chairmen 
of the two committees demanding retention of 
the present method of calculating farm parity 
prices. 

Debate in the Senate opened Sept. 21 with 
a statement by Prentiss Brown, co-author of the 
Senate Bill, that farm prices would have to 
be allowed to rise 3 to 5 per cent in the next 
year to meet higher labor costs. With regard 
to the wage and salary provisions Senator Taft 
said “The language is so broad in my opinion 
it means nothing.” 

A vote in both houses is expected this week. 

The Senate bill calls for 90 per cent loans 
for the duration, while the house measure would 
extend them three years after termination of 
the war. The 90 per cent parity rate would 
raise the loans to around $1.21 a bu. on the farm, 
compared with the 1942 average of $1.14. 

The proposed new loans would be equal to 
about $1.39 on wheat when delivered at Chicago 
elevators for storage and to 95 cents to $1 on 
corn. 


If the price of peanuts sold for oil is less 
than the price paid producers, plus handling 
costs, the difference will be absorbed by the 
A.M.A. with Section 32 funds and with other 
funds that may be made available. The Com- 
modity Credit Corporation will make non- 
recourse loans on and purchases of 1942 crop 
peanuts thru the designated associations of 
producers. Quota peanuts will be bought by 


the designated agencies at prices which aver- 
age about $124 per ton and are about 85 
per cent of parity. 


Healthy Wheat Kernels (A) and Scab-Infected Kernels (B). Scabby Kerne!s Shriveled, Light 
Weight, Some Showing Some Pink Color. 


b Grain 
Dealers National Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 


(oe) R. McCotter, Indianapolis, Pres. 


New President of Grain Dealers 
Mutual 


Owners of country grain elevators generally 
will be glad to know that the Grain Dealers 
National Mutual Fire Insurance Co., which for 
42 years has been such an influential factor in 
correcting fire hazards of grain elevators, will 
continue to be directed by experienced hands. 

Mr. C. R. McCotter, recently elected to suc- 
ceed James J. Fitzgerald as president, has been 
with the company for 37 years. Following years 
of service as an inspector and fieldman, Mr. 
McCotter was placed in charge of the western 
activities of the company, and for the last 25 
years has been manager of the western depart- 
ment of the company at Omaha. Seven years 
ago he was elected vice-president of the com- 
pany and so comes to the presidency with a 
thorough understanding of the aims and estab- 
lished policies of the company. 

The Grain Dealers National was organized in 
1902 by a group of grain dealers interested in 
the reduction of the cost of fire insurance for 
country grain elevators and their contents, and 
for 40 years the company’s entire organization 
has specialized in correcting the known fire 
hazards of country grain elevators. Through 
its self-inspection credits, premium adjustment 
policies and frequent careful inspection of the 
risks insured the company has enlisted the 
earnest support of its policyholders in correct- 
ing fire hazards, thereby reducing fire losses 
and the cost of fire insurance. Its careful selec- 
tion of risks and conscientious inspections has 
schooled the elevator owners in an appreciation 
of the value of good housekeeping and gained 
an outstanding recognition for its helpful work 
in reducing the cost of fire insurance for coun- 
try elevator owners and operators. 


Red Wheat at Chicago is selling at the 
highest prices since July, 1937, and above the 
basic loan rate for No. 2. 

Next year, if no more than the normal 
amount of wheat is used for feed, we should 
use more than 200 million bushels more corn 
than we are producing this year.—U.S.D.A. 
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Temporary Storage Additions 
to Storage Elevators 


Urgent need for storage space in the hard 
winter wheat belt has led a few adventuresome 
operators of storage elevators to throw caution 
to the winds and attempt to erect temporary 
shed annexes to their elevators. 

The shed annex design grows out of neces- 
sity. Serving as a simple cover over a huge 
pile of wheat, it lends itself to ready construc- 
tion from a number of different building ma- 
terials, and utilizes little of materials declared 
essential to the war effort. 

In erection, the shed is anchored to the walls 
of the tanks of a storage elevator. Its root 
slopes sharply to follow the natural angle to 
which a pile of wheat will flow when the wheat 
is dropped against the straight vertical wall of 
the storage tanks. The outside wall of the shed 
serves as a marginal retaining wall, and is high 
enough only to permit an average workman to 
stand upright when shoveling wheat from the 
floor of the bin, 

The huge bin is filled by overflow. Holes 
are cut thru the concrete walls of the stcrage 
tanks to which the shed is connected. The holes 
are cut only a few feet below the point where 
the roof of the shed joins the tanks. Wheat 
poured into the tanks overflows thru these holes, 
and builds up in a huge pile against side walls 
of the tanks. 

Overflow holes for filling the shed begin with 
the third tank from each end of the shed so 
wheat will not pile up heavily against end walls 
of the shed. 

Emptying such storage is expensive. The de- 
sign calls for a reinforced concrete floor and 
screw conveyor tunnels, and a power shovel, 
but one builder, encountering difficulty in get- 
ting the necessary machinery, planned to use a 
wood floor, and to unload the space with a pneu- 
matic loader, such as is commonly used to sal- 
. vage grain. 

This general design has been used by Sam P. 
Wallingford Grain Co., at its Public Elevator 
in Wichita, Kan. But in this case the design 
included screw conveyors in tunnels formed 
in the concrete floor, the frame was to be built 
of re-claimed iron pipe, and the roof was to 
be covered with re-claimed corrugated sheet 
steel. 

A similar design was used by Butler-Welsh 
Grain Co. for an annex to its Rock Island ele- 
vator in Council Bluffs, Ia., as described on 
page 147 of the Aug. 26 number of the Jour- 
nals. 

Cost of this type of annex is expected to 
vary widely, according to the availability of 
materials. It has been estimated as low as 
4%c per bu.; as high as 8c per bu., without 
machinery. 


Grain Futures Trading in 
August 


Trades’ outstanding commitments in grain 
and cotton futures remained relatively stable 
in August compared with July, although mar- 
ket activity was somewhat smaller. The U. S. 
Department of Agriculture reported Sept. 8, 
that open contracts in wheat on the Chicago 
Board of Trade amounted to 47,589,000 bus. 
on Aug. 31, compared with 50,402,000 on July 
31. Open contracts in corn were 47,292,000 
bus. at the end of August; in oats, 12,996,000 
bus.; and in rye, 26,393,000 bus. 

Futures trading in corn, oats and rye con- 
tinued to show a greater degree of activity 
than in wheat. While the August turnover in 
corn futures was 133,832,000 bus., an increase 
of 39 per cent compared with July and 76 per 
cent compared with August 1941, the compar- 
able figure for wheat was 171,520,000 bus., rep- 
resenting decreases of 38 and 56 per cent, re- 
spectively. 


Turkey Red Wheat Memorial 


The Junior Chamber of Commerce of 
Newton, Kan., felt that the introduction of 
Turkey hard wheat should be fittingly com- 
memorated by a monumental memorial 
erected in the public park. 

To meet the expense they obtained sub- 
scriptions in wheat from growers and mill- 
ers, and on Sept. 10 the memorial was dedi- 
cated with appropriate ceremony. 

Thomas Collins of Kansas City was the 
principal speaker. Dr. John H. Parker, di- 
rector of the Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Ass’n, said that the millions of acres of 
Turkey wheat and its descendants such as 
Kanred and Tenmarg in Kansas, Cheyenne 
and Nebred in Nebraska, and other varieties 
originating from Turkey, were an “ever- 
green monument” to the pioneer efforts and 


accomplishments of the Warkentin family 
and other Mennonite settlers in central 
Kansas. 


Of the four panels at the foot one rep- 
resents the Russian Crimea, another the 
ocean voyage of the Mennonites to Amer- 
ica, a third the part of the Santa Fe, Rail- 
road in carrying the immigrants of 1874 to 
Kansas, and the fourth shows their new 
homes. The monument was made of native 
stone in a year’s work by Max Nixon, sculp- 
tor of Topeka. 


A design for lean-to temporary storage used by some terminal elevators. 
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Fred McClellan, manager of the Allied Grain 


Dealers at Seneca, Ill., with trucker Dick 
Starks, demonstrates how guard keeps folks 
from stepping in front of trucks in driveway. 


Guards Office Door to Prevent 
Accidents 


Safety conscious Fred McClellan, manager 
of the Allied Grain Dealers Corp., at Seneca, 
Ill., noted that the doorway between the eleva- 
tor driveway and the attached elevator office 
was a potential accident hazard when the long 
deck of the driveway’s truck scale was raised 
by its pistons to dump semi-trailers. 

It was quite conceivable that an unwary 
trucker might step out of the office door and 
fall right into the scale pit if he were not 
careful. 

Mr. McClellan erected a guard around the 
office door. The guard is built of 1% inch 
iron pipe. Its two rails prevent anyone pass- 
ing straight out of the office door. It forces 
them to turn to the right or to the left and 
starts them out parallel to the scale deck. Thus 
forewarned they are kept away from the ex- 
posed dump pit when the scale deck is raised. 

The safety guard serves another purpose. 
It prevents anyone walking directly out onto 
the ‘scale deck and into the path of trucks 
entering the elevator driveway. 


_ Flour Mills reporting to the Bureau of the 
Census ground 272,753,001 bus. of wheat dur- 
ing the seven months prior to Aug. 1, against 


275,754,116 bus. in the corresponding period 
of 1941. 


Washington, D. C.—B-2 users of carbon 
tetrachloride have their allotment doubled by an 
amendment Aug. 3 of the general preference 
order M-41. They may obtain 100 per cent of 
what they used during the base period. 


The Agricultural Marketing Administra- 
tion announced Aug. 21 that it had contracted 
on Aug. 20 for 11,742,000 pounds of dried 
beans for lend-lease, paying $4.60 to $4.75 
per 100 Ibs., and 4,160,000 Ibs. of rolled oats. 
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Reports of new elevators, feed mills, Improvements; changes in firms; fires, casualties, accidents and deaths are solicited. 


CALIFORNIA 


Marysville, Cal—The Marysville Fuel Co. 
plant recently was slightly damaged by a grass 
fire. 


Greenfield, Cal—A warehouse of the Farm- 
ers Co-op. Exchange was destroyed by fire re- 
cently. 


CANADA 


Toronto, Ont.—Walter Warren Thomson, 72, 
at one time export manager-of the Canadian 
Cereal & Flour Mills, Ltd. but lately living 
in retirement, died Sept. 8. 


Fort William, Ont—Effective Sept. 5, storage 
charges on all grains in terminal elevators here 
and at Port Arthur were reduced from one 
forty-fifth of one cent per bushel per day to 
one fiftieth. 


Winnipeg, Man.—Government officials are still 
giving consideration to a request that farmers 
in the three prairie provinces be allowed to 
take wheat to the local grist mill for their own 
use on the farm, such wheat, ground for home 
uses, be over and above the quota delivered to 
the Canadian Wheat Board. 


Winnipeg, Man—The Canadian Wheat Board 
has issued instructions to all mills stating that 
the drawback, which is the difference between 
the average price estimated to have been paid 
and the appropriate price on which wheat 
ground for domestic use, will be paid 
for flour on and after Aug. 1, pursuant to sales 
contracts made on and after that date. The 
provisions apply only to western Canada grain 
trades and not to wheat grown in Ontario or 
elsewhere. 


Winnipeg, Man.—K. A. Powell, president of 
Hallett & Carey, Ltd., was elected president of 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange by acclamation at 
the recent annual meeting. He succeeds S. A. 
Searle. Other acclamations were C. E. Graham 
and Alexander Christie, vice-presidents. New 
members elected to the council were R. R. Em- 
erson, Stanley N. Jones, R.C.Reece, A. C. 
Reid, John B. Richardson and S. A. Searle. 
Difficulties faced by the exchange in operating 
under price ceiling were discussed by Mr. Searle 
in his review of the year’s activities. 


Fort William, Ont.—Lakehead grain elevators 
are not interested in the Ottawa government’s 
proposal to provide an A-1l priority for lumber 
to build additional storage space, it is stated. 
The additional space which must be provided 
to care for the new crop of 615,000,000 bus. of 
wheat, greatest ever in this country, must be 
built on the prairies and on the farms every- 
where, it was said. The lakehead elevator 
company people declare that on other occasions 
they have been shouldered with many troubles 
with infected wheat. The red beetle “and a doz- 
en other bugs” get into the wheat when it is 
stored in temporary shelters, The grain stor- 
age situation here is still not good, there being 
little movement down the lakes. Most of the 
elevators are filled to capacity. 


COLORADO 


Durango, Colo.—K. L. McGalliard has leased 
the Dolores flour mill with the option to buy, 
and will have the plant in operation soon. He 
formerly operated a mill at Cortez. 


ILLINOES 


Fairbury, Ill—The Farmers Elevator has 
been repaired and is being given a coat of paint. 

Potomac, Ill—Harold Cope has bought the 
elevator of K. A. Harper here and will operate 
it himself. 

Moweaqua, Ill1—The Farmers Grain Co. has 
installed a new truck scale and made other 
improvements at its elevator. 

Wickliffe, Ill—The Payne grist mill, located 
at the edge of town on the Blandville Read, 
was badly damaged by fire recently. 

Peoria, I1l—The Norris Grain Co. will dis- 
mantle boilers, pumps and equipment of total 
weight about 100 tons, as a donation to the scrap 
drive. 

Champaign, Ill—A. J. Cope Co. has closed its 
grain and stock business here. Harold Cope has 
bought an elevator at Potomac, which he will 
operate. 

Jerseyville, I1l—Local elevators, in co-cpera- 
tion with the county’s third concentrated drive 
for collection of scrap, weighed all scrap free 
of charge. 

Virden, Ill—O. J. Otten, manager of the Vir- 
den Grain Co., for the past several months, 
recently resigned to give his full time to his 
farming activities. 

Osman, Ill—Lewis Leffler, for 28 years 
manager of an elevator for C. E. DeLong 
but lately operating an implement and gen- 
eral store, died of a heart attack Sept. 10. 

Pesotum, Ill—The Pesotum Elevator Co. is 
reported to have been accepting bids for its 
properties which it expected to open on Sept. 
19 in anticipation of sale to the highest bidder. 

Paw Paw, Ill—The Paw Paw Co-operative 
Elevator and adjoining buildings have been 
given an initial coat of paint, a bright orange 
color, to be followed by an aluminum finishing 
coat. 

Geneseo, Ill—The Red Mill, a local firm 
which has engaged in buying and selling 


grain and fuel, grinding grain, and per- 
forming other services, has beens incorpo- 
rated. The incorporators are: Hazel Feld- 


man, Josephine Morley and Clyde Scales, all 
of Geneseo. James C. Feldman of Geneseo 
is manager and resistered agent. 


Beware! 


Notwithstanding we have frequently warned 
our readers of the sharp practices of unau- 
thorized subscription solicitors, a number of 
swindlers using different names, but having 
no certificate of authority from us, continue 
to collect money for the Journals without ever 
being in our employ or having authority to 
represent us in any capacity. Calling on 
grain dealers, they always know that your 
subscription has expired and urge an imme- 
diate renewal for a long term. Your bank 
should credit your account with all forged 
checks and return them to the agency pre- 
senting them for payment. Any information 
which will assist in stopping the swindling 
practices of these sharpers will be most 
gratefully received. 
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Woodhull, Ill.—In the local participation in 
the National Scrap Drive for junk the Woodhull 
Grain Elvtr. Co. has been authorized to re- 
ceive scrap metals and to pay $10 a ton for 
good scrap. 


Buda, Ill1—The lumber stock on hand and the 
business of F. G. Lindner & Co. have been pur- 
chased by the Buda Lumber & Coal Co., a new 
concern. The Lindner company’s elevator was 
sold to the S. C. Bartlett Co., as reported in a 
recent issue of the Journals. 


Meadows, Ill—R. L. Rathbun recently re- 
signed as manager of the Meadows Grain & 
Coal Co., terminating over 50 years of service 
in the grain business here. John Heins, who 
has managed grain offices at Rooks Creek, Cul- 
lom and Saunemin, has succeeded him. 


Emington, Ill—H. D. and I. C.. Robinson 
have purchased the interest of George C. and 
Lawson Tjardes in the Robinson Grain Co. The 
corporation will be dissolved and the business 
will continue as a co-partnership and operated 
under the same name as in the past. Both men 
have been with the firm since its organization, 
and, with their father, own two local eleva- 
tors. 


Streator, Ill—Grain dealers of this terri- 
tory met at the Plumb Hotel Sept. 22, 6:30 
p. m., when the contract that the C. C. C. 
is making with the processors was discussed 
as it affects the handling of beans by the 
country elevator. W. E. Culbertson, sec’y 
of the Illinois Grain Dealers Ass’n under 
whose auspices the meeting was held, was 
present. Mr. Wheeler was chairman of the 
occasion. 


Delavan, I1l1—The Farmers Elvtr Co. eleva- 
tor, operated by the Federal-North Iowa Grain 
Co. under lease since 1932, celebrated its 40th 
anniversary at the recent annual meeting of the 
company. P. E. Murphy, president, presided 
over the business meeting. G. F. Klein of Chi- 
cago, representative of the Federal-North Iowa 
Co., gave a talk. He stated that because of 
government pressure on people to pay debts, it 
was to be expected the company would limit 
credit to -30 days in the future. A chicken din- 
ner was served preceding the meeting, at which 
106 persons were present. 


Springfield, I11—Goy. Dwight H. Green is 
sponsoring an amendment to the state con- 
stitution, authorizing the legislature to ex- 
empt esculent, or human food from sales tax. 
The constitutional amendment process was 
adopted as one sure to pass court tests, 
whereas a statutory amendment might im- 
peril the entire sales tax structure. Voters 
of Illinois will have an opportunity at the 
Noy. 3 election to vote “yes” or “no” on the 
proposal. Tax experts estimate, if the meas- 
ure wins Illinoisans will save approximately 
27 million dollars a year in taxes. 


Arthur, Ill—The sixth annual meeting of the 
Moultrie Grain Ass’n of Cadwell, Ill., was held 
here Sept. 10. A free chicken dinner was served 
to the stockholders and wives and guests, some 
200 persons being present, after which the busi- 
ness meeting was held. Speakers were Geo. 
Iftner of the Illinois Grain Corp., and Lawrence 
Farlow of the Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n. 
At the conclusion of the meeting dividends to- 
taling $2,622.07 were distributed to stockhold- 
ers and patrons of the elevator. The elevator 
has been managed the past year by Walter 
Henkel with Wm. Vandeveer as assistant man- 
ager. 
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Pesotum, Ill—We have sold our elevator, 
coal and feed business to Horton Bros. & 
Harder, Garrett, Ill. Possession will be given 
Sept. 24.—Pesotum Elvtr. Co., Inc., J. A. Gilles, 
mer. 

CHICAGO NOTES 

E. P. MacNicol of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Ass’n, was called to Louisville by the 
death of his mother, which occurred Sept. 7. 

Thos. F. Dunne, 71, employed at the Board 
of Trade for nearly 50 years prior to his retire- 
ment three years ago, died in the Alexian Broth- 
ers Hospital Sept. 12 after a long illness. He 
was a former solicitor for Daniel F. Rice & Co. 

The Agricultural Marketing Administration 
has leased 30,000 sq. ft. of space on the 16th, 
17th and 21st floors of the Mallers Building. 
Nearly all A.M.A. activities in Chicago, as well 
as the federal agency’s Milwaukee office, will be 
merged into a Pisioual office, which will move 
into “the new A.M.A. quarters after Oct. 1. 

C. N. Barrett, for several years manager of 
the feed department for Northrup, King & Co., 
Minneapolis, later with the National Oil Prod- 
ucts Co., Harrison, N. J., with headquarters in 
Chicago, left for Washington Sept. 18 where 
he will become associated with the feed and 
grain division of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. He is a former director of the Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers Ass’n. 

Members of the Board of Trade vote Sept. 23 
on an amendment to Rule 232-A providing that 
the rates of commission chargeable to mem- 
bers or non-members for receiving and selling or 
for buying and shipping soybeans for the account 
of Commodity Credit Corporation and/or its 
designated agents shall be 1c per bushel during 
the existence of War Production Board’s Direc- 
tive No. 7. A resolution by the directors was 
posted Sept. 14 that “because of the emergency 
arising from the issuance by the War Production 
Board of Directive No. 7, pending the adoption 
or rejection by the membership of proposed new 
rule 232-A, members will not be in viclation of 
Rule 232 if they handle cash soybeans on the 
basis of a one-cent commission.” 


INDIANA 


Hanna, Ind.—Alton Wolfe is new manager of 
the Hanna Lumber & Grain Co. 

_ Parker, Ind—The Parker Grain & Coal Co. 
is a new member of the Indiana Grain Dealers 
Ass’n, 

Dayton, Ind.—The Dayton Grain Co. re- 
cently installed a 1¥%-ton capacity Kelly Du- 
plex Vertical Feed mixer with motor drive. 
; LaCrosse, Ind.—The LaCrosse Grain Co. 
is overhauling the machinery, installing all 
new belts and cups, new corn drag and re- 
building the sheller—A. E. L. 


Ind. — Rolling Prairie 
will install a new corn 
A large warehouse was 


Rolling Prairie, 
Lumber & Grain Co. 
cracker and grader. 


recently built to store heavy merchandise.— 
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Columbia City, Ind—The Whitley County 
Farm Buro Co-op. Ass’n, Inc., suffered a 
recent fire loss. 

Elwood, Ind.—Cyrus Tranbarger, who for 
sixteen years was manager of a grain eleva- 
tor here, died at the home of a daughter 
recently—_W. B. C. 

Warren, Ind—The Farmers Grain Exchange 
recently remodeled its additional elevator into a 
two-story warehouse with several carloads of 
feed storage capacity. 

North Manchester, Ind.— The Wabash 
County Farm Bureau has installed a new 
75 h.p. hammer mill. This will be operated 
in conjunction with the old mill.—A. E. L. 


Bristol, Ind—The Elkhart County Farm 
Bureau Ass’n has purchased the feed mill 
here known as the Bristol Mills. This unit 
will be operated as a branch out of Goshen. 
—A. E. L 

Bremen, Ind—An attempt was made to 
burn the Lapaz Grain Co. elevator on the 
night of Aug. 30 at 4 a. m. The fire was 
discovered and extinguished by a watchman 
in a nearby factory—A. E. L. 

Princeton, Ind.—Fred Antell recently sold his 
local elevator to Igleheart Bros., Inc. He has 
tendered his resignation as a director of the 
Indiana Grain Dealers Ass’n and will devote 
his attention to his farming interests. 

Poseyville, Ind—Posey County Farm Buro 
Co-op. Ass’n, Inc., has had its charter amend- 
ed changing capital stock to 400 shares pre- 
ferred of $25 p.v. and 16,600 shares common 
stock of $5 p.v., and other amendments.—P.J.P. 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—J. B. DeHaven, Chicago, 
president of Allied Mills and chairman of the 
board of directors of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Ass'n, opened the semi-annual Allied 
Mills conference Sept. 11, at the chamber of 
commerce. A. G. Philips, Chicago, vice-pres. 
in charge of sales, spcke on “What the War 
Means to the Feed Industry.” 

Indianapolis, Ind.—New members recently en- 
rolled by the Indiana Grain Dealers Ass’n in- 
clude the following: Bowen Elevator, Crete; 
J. C. Fielding Grain Co., Oxford; Steckley’s 
Feed Mill, Kendallville; Aaron Meeks Feed 
Store, Parker; J. A. McCarthy Seed Co., Ev- 
ansville; North Liberty Elevater, North Liber- 
ty; Tyner Elevator, Inc., Tyner; Parker Grain 
& Coal Co., Parker, Ind:, and Wm. H. Banks 
Warehouse, Inc., Chicago, Ill—Fred K. Sale, 
sec’y. 

New Harmony, Ind.—A. C. Thomas, 84, 
well known to the grain and milling trade in 
southwestern Indiana, committed suicide at 
the home* of a daughter here recently by 
shooting himself in the head. He had been 
in poor health for the past several years and 
feared he was going blind. Mr. Thomas 
started his business career in 1886 as sec’y 
of the Corbin Milling Co. In 1906 he became 
general manager of the company, remaining 
in this capacity until his retirement.—W. 
BaeG 
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Evansville, Ind—William B. Dress has been 
appointed plant operations manager of Igleheart 
Bros., Inc., succeeding the late Frederick L. 
Elles. Mr. Dress has been connected with the 
firm for 14 years and for the last several years 
has been ass’t operations manager. 


IOWA 


Mason City, Ia—Howe, Inc., recently opened 
a feed distribution and hatchery store here. 

Wayland, Ia—The Wayland Elvtr. Co. 
stockholders recently voted to liquidate by 
Jamecls 

Mt. Union, 
has accepted a _ position 
Elvtr. Co. 

Packwood, Ia.—The A. D. Hayes Co, has in- 
stalled all new transmission belting in its ele- 
vator-— SJ. C.K 

Percival, la—A. L. Hegeburger who has been 
in‘charge of the Kellogg & Wilson elevator, has 
gone to Des Moines to work. 

Waterloo, Ia—P. S. Standish will build a 
one-story 24x80 ft. mill feed building, for mix- 
ing and storage of mill feeds. 

Adair, Ia—Claude Bales has resigned as 
manager of the Adair Feed Mill and has 
been succeeded by Arthur Wedemeyer. 

Oskaloosa, Ia—B. Bernstein, who has been in 
the feed trade here for the past 50 years, has 
retired and turned the business over to his 
son, Ben. 

New London, Ila——The A. D. Hayes Co. has 
installed a new Atlas Belt and Calumet Cups 
in its elevator. J. C. Kintz furnished the ma- 


Ta.—Carl Smith of Middletown 
with the Farmers 


terial. 
Badger, Ia——The Farmers Co-op. Co., Glenn 
Poegler, mgr., has done considerable repair 


work in the elevator driveway and the work 
floor. Installed new spouting. 


Clutier, Ia—Fred Hober, manager of the 
Piper Grain & Milling Co. elevator, has pur- 
chased the Kadlec estate residence property, and, 
with his family, will occupy it as their home. 


Grundy Center, Ia—The Farmers Elvtr. Ce., 
Mr. Mellem, mgr., has installed new belting, 


cups, spouting, repaired the elevating legs and 
made other repairs. J. C. Kintz furnished the 
materials. 


Atlantic, Ia—The Atlantic Mill & Elvtr. Co. 
sponsored a dinner meeting at Legion Memorial 
building recently that was attended by 150 live- 
stock preducers of this district. Howard Beadle 
of the local concern reviewed livestock pros- 
pects and Dr. E. E. Clore of Greenwood, Ind., 
discussed diseases among hogs. 


West Bend, Ia—The West Bend Elvtr. Co. 
and Manager R. W. Jergens are defendants i ina 
suit for $12,847 damages for personal injuries 
allered to have been inflicted by Jergens Nov. 20 
on A. W. Gearhart, street commissioner, during 
an altercation in which the commissioner de- 
manded the removal of a driveway of a filling 
station from the street. Gearhart’s leg was 
broken. 


Grimes, la—Gus Woodring recently resigned 
as manager of the Sloan-Pierce Lumber & 
Grain, Co., and has been succeeded by Carl 
Booker, formerly manager of the Farmers Co- 
op. Elevator at Alleman. We have remodeled 
our elevator, have installed a new Globe Hoist 
and are getting ready to handle a full line of 
commercial feeds.—Sloan-Pierce Lumber & 
Grain Ce. 


Clinton, Ia—The Shannon Feed Co, recently 
completed an expansion program that included 
elevator storage and additional milling and 
seed cleaning capacity, Chas. Collins, mgr., stat- 
ed. New storage bins and equipment have been 
installed at the warehouse branch of the local 
company in the old alfalfa mill building. Stor- 
age bins for 5,000 bus. of seed grain have been 
finished and storage room for 40,000 bags of 
seed has been made available. New machinery 
installed provides for automatic loading and 
unloading of freight cars or trucks. 
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KANSAS 


Osawatomie, Kan.—John Peters, who has 
been farming near Princeton, is the new mana- 
ger of the Farmers Union Elevator, replacing 
Orville Hunsperger. 


Winfield, Kan.—Repairs and remodeling 
at the Sam P. Wallingford Grain Corp. ele- 
vator have been completed and a new ham- 
mer mill was installed. 


Courtland, Kan.—Rollo Thompson, a farmer, 
has purchased the opera house built in 1904 and 
will raze the building and use the lumber to 
construct corn cribs.—P.J.P. 


Leon, Kan.—When the Feed & Grain Stage 
was purchased from Raye H. McDaniel, the ele- 
vator was also purchased from the Leon Co-op. 
—Arnold & Colyer Grain Co. 


Holyrood, Kan.—Sherman Andrea, for 33 
years manager of the Co-operative Grain & 
Supply Co., died recently. Mr. Andrea was a 
loyal ‘member of the Kansas Grain, Feed & 
Seed Ass’n. 

Hutchinson, Kan.—The office of the Light 
Grain & Milling Co. has been rebuilt and a 
series of neon signs installed on the outside ad- 
vertising mill brands. A large electric clock 
also was installed. 

Burdett, Kan—The 1,850-lb. water wheel 
from the 60-year-old Brown’s Grove Mill, which 
ground out the flour for the first buckwheat 
cakes in Kansas, recently was. donated to the 
U. S. war effort by the owner as scrap metal. 


Emporia, Kan.— The Kansas Soybean 
Mills, Inc., are starting two more Anderson 
High-speed Duo Expellers on soybeans. 
This gives the plant three expellers. The 
two new ones going into operation have been 
on order since May, 1941. 

La Crosse, Kan.—Thos. Basgall, formerly in 
charge of the Farmers Union Co-op. Oil Co. 
filling station, has been named general manager 
of the Farmers Union Co-op. Elvtr. Co. and 
the Union Co-op. Oil Co., succeeding W. G. 
Schmidt, who has gone to Kansas City. 

Wichita, Kan.—Fred W. Wallingford, vice- 
pres. of the Public. Elvtr. Co. and the Sam P. 
Wallingford Grain Co., was killed in line of 
duty in a plane crash near Flagstaff, Ariz., 
Sept. 9. Mr. Wallingford was devoting his ef- 
forts in training pilots for the air forces. 

Grinnell, Kan.—E. E. Beougher, in the 
grain business here for the past 32 years, 
died unexpectedly at his home recently. He 
was a partner of D. A. Borah when the 
elevator was purchased from John F. Jones 
at the beginning of his business venture here, 
the firm operating as Borah & Beougher. 

Salina, Kan—The Carroll Grain Co., Jack 
Carroll, manager, on Sept. 1 moved its office 
here from Tulsa, Okla., and is now located 
in the United Life Bldg. The company has 
been in business 20 years, being located at 
Wichita, Kan., for 15 years before moving 
to Oklahoma. Carroll Grain Co. specializes 
in coarse grains and field seeds. 


KENTUCKY 


Hodgenville, Ky.—The plant of the Hodgen- 
ville Roller Mills was damaged by recent high 
winds. The loss was small. 

Kuttawa, Ky.—A warehouse of the Kuttawa 
Milling Co. was totally destroyed by-fire on 
Sept. 8. The cause was apparently in the oper- 
ating machinery. 

Louisville, Ky.—S. Thruston Ballard, y.-pres. 
of the Ballard & Ballard Co., millers, has been 
in the naval service for some months past, as 
a lieutenant—A.W.W.. 


Flemingsburg, Ky.—The Flemingsburg Hatch- 
ery, has purchased from the Lewis Coal Co. its 
entire outfit of milling equipment and now is 
in a position to do all kinds of custom grinding 
and mixing, specializing in mixing feeds by 
the individual’s own formula. 
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Now, and probably for the duration, succes- 
sive harvests are going to place an added 
burden on your shoulders. With storage fa- 
cilities already overtaxed from previous crops 
you will be asked to assume more problems, 
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storage. 


This brings up grain fumigation and grain 
fumigants, with an unprecedented need for 
treating. 


Grain fumigation is subject to varying condi- 
tions and complicating factors. The mere 
purchase of an effective fumigant is not a com- 
plete guarantee of results. But as far as the 
product itself can insure satisfaction, the 3 
to 1 preference of the grain trade for Weevil- 
Cide is your best guarantee. 


Weevil-Cide is sold by a company who not 
only feels its responsibility to the grain trade 
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aspects of stored grain to make that sense of 
responsibility your ASSURANCE of PRO- 
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MARYLAND 


Baltimore, Md—Thos. W. Campbell, 73, for 
many years senior member of the grain firm of 
Legg & Co., but who retired several months ago, 
died Sept. 3. 


MICHIGAN 


Niles, Mich.—High school boys are being 
released from their classes for harvest duties 
to help local farmers save bean crops. 

Snover, Mich—Eugene C.' Cotter, for seven- 
teen years manager of the Snover Co-operative 
Elvtr. Co., is Republican candidate for county 
clerk. 

Harbor Beach, Mich—Rearrangement of the 
official personnel of the Huron Milling Co. fol- 
lowing the recent death of Bela Walton Jenks, 
Jr., resulted as follows: George J. Jenks con- 
tinues as pres.; Geo. W. Ross, New York, N.Y., 
exec.-y. pres.; he will direct the sales and be in 
closer touch with the local plant; Jesse C. Jenks, 
y.p. of production; C. Verd Hagedon, produc- 
tion manager; Glenn G. Shipley, sec’y; A. W. 
Redfield, director; Jerry V. Jenks, treas.; J. G. 
Scranton, ass’t to the president. 

East Lansing, Mich—Shippers and growers 
at the annual meeting of the Michigan Elvtr. 
Exchange said they resented implications by 
federal officials and others that agriculture alone 
was the prime factor in preventing inflation 
control. The Exchange sounded warning to 
the national selective service and war industry 
that the food for freedom program is in danger 
of failure unless immediate attention is given 
to the maintenance of an efficient force of trained 
workers on farms. The new board of directors 
is composed of: Milton Burkholder of Mar- 
lette, Waldo Phillips of Decatur, Frank Gilmore 
of Parma, M. H. Wallace of Coldwater, H. H. 
Sanford of Battle Creek, George McCalla of 
Ypsilanti, E. W. Erwin of Saginaw, Delbert 
Protzman of Elkton and Andrew G. Lohman of 
Hamilton. 


MINNESOTA 


Okabena, Minn—An overheated electric mo- 
tor caused a slight fire in the Johnson-Olson 
elevator. 


White Bear, Minn—Wheat storage bins are 


being erected on the railroad right of way 
near Third street. 

De Graff, Minn.—George Lundgren has pur- 
chased the feed mill from Herman Dirkswager, 
taking possession. 

Doran, Minn—Emil A. Enger, formerly of 
Hendrum, Minn., is new manager of the Farm- 
ers Union elevator. 

Albert Lea, Minn.—The Kansota Farms Corp. 
warehouse was damaged recently by high winds. 
The loss was small. 

Kandiyohi, Minn.—Two grain bins were 
blown across the Gt. Northern telegraph line 
during the storm of Sept. 11. 

Buhl, Minn.—Three government A.A.A. wood 
grain storage bins with a combined capacity 
of 8,370 bus. are to be erected here. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Adrian, Minn—Elevators of the Hubbard & 
Palmer Co. here and at St. James suffered a 
small amount of damage recently from high 
winds. 

Hancock, Minn—Martin Strand, manager of 
the Hallock Grain & Supply Co. elevator, suf- 
fered a slight stroke while working at the 
elevator. 

Minneota, Minn.—The Eagle Roller Mills 
elevator is undergoing repairs and a new feed 
mixer is being installed by the T. E. Ibberson 
Const. Co. 

Sleepy Eye, Minn.—The Northwestern Flax 
Industries, Inc., of Winona is considering put- 
ting in a tow mill here to be used in line with 
flax processing. 

Slayton, Minn—Peavey Elevators’ new feed 
mill addition is expected to be completed and 
in oneration soon. J. W. Nolan is manager of 
the company’s local elevator. 

Hendrum, Minn—The Hendrum Co-op. 
Elvtr. Co. has purchased the Farmers’ Elevator 
which was operated by Emil A. Enger.’ Mr. 
Enger has moved to Doran, Minn. 


MINNEAPOLIS LETTER 

Madge Ames Brown, former radio specialist 
and member of the publicity staff of the agricul- 
tural extension service, University of Minnesota, 
has joined the advertising department of the 
feed division, Cargill, Inc. In her work Miss 
Brown is promoting the complete line of Car- 
gill feeds in radio, newspapers and trade 
journals. 

George S. Thompson, 55, superintendent of 
Cargill, Inc., elevator “S,”’ Twenty-fifth avenue 
and Fourth street, was killed Sept. 11 when 
crushed beneath a 3,000-lb. dust collector. As 
he walked from his office at the elevator to 
the elevator scale building, the collector, tearing 
loose from the side of the building without 
warning, fell more than 30 ft. Mr. Thompson 
had worked for the Cargill company about 21 
years. 


Stanley Nelson, feed department manager of 
Northrup, King & Co., was elected president 
of the Northwest Feed Manufacturers & Dis- 
tributors Ass'n at the first fall meeting of the 
group Sept. 15. Vice-presidents named were 
L. H. Patten, Glencoe, Minn.; Warren Plum- 
mer, J. F. Schroeder, Minneapolis; S. N. Os- 
good was re-elected sec’y-treas. Named on the 
executive board are C. E. McCartney, Geo. W. 
Smith, A. I. Stanchfield, all of Minneapolis; 
O. N. Jensen, St. Paul; D. A. Williams, retir- 
ing. president, St. Paul, 


The Farmers Union Terminal Ass’n was 
charged by the U. S. wage-hour division with 
failure to pay its employes time and one-half 
overtime and with failure to keep an adequate 
record of overtime hours, A government in- 
junction suit to obtain compliance with the 
federal overtime law was brot by L. A. Hill, 
regional director of the division, following sev- 
eral inspections by representatives of the divi- 
sion during the last three years. The division 
charges that following one of these inspections 
the company paid its employes about $1,000 in 
back wages but got back about $500 from the 
employes. 


MISSOURI 


Pattonsburg, Mo.—We are erecting a 6,000- 
bu. steel storage tank at our local elevator.— 
H. H. Green Mill & Elvtr. Co. 


Kansas City, Mo.—George H. Davis, presi- 
dent of the Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., has 
been appointed again a member of the agricul- 
tural com’ite of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 
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Alma, Mo.—The Alma Farmers Elvtr. Co. 
has changed its name to Alma Farmers Co- 
operative Ass’n. 


Mexico, Mo.—The suit en notes brought al- 
most two years ago by the Mexico Savings 
Bank against the W. W. Pollock Milling & 
Elvtr. Co., was dismissed in circuit court re- 
cently.—P.J.P. 

Kansas City, Mo —Atherton Bean and Max 
F. Cohn of the O.P.A. were among the out-of- 
town dinner guests at visitors’ night at the 
Kansas City Feed Club dinner Sept. 15. In at- 
tendance were 75 persons. 


Centralia, Mo.—The Producers Grain Co. and 
Ezra Ward were named defendants in two dam- 
age suits filed by Willard F. Lewis, $5,000, 
and his daughter, Opal Lewis, $2,500, following 
injuries the Lewises said they received in an 
accident involving their automobile and a grain 
company truck Mar. 21. Ward is an employe 
of the grain company and was driver of the 
truck involved in the accident.—P.J.P. 


MONTANA 


Denton; Mont.——The Montana Elvtr. Co. has 
constructed an 18,000-bu, wood grain storage 
bin. 

Denton, Mont.—The Farmers Co-op. Elvytr. 
Co. is adding a 15,000-bu. steel bin to its grain 
storage facilities. 

Conrad, Mont.—P. T. Mertenson, manager of, 
the Mustard Co-op. elevator, has resigned, and 
Wade Kincaid is in charge. 

Valier, Mont—The Greely Elevator’s grain 
storage capacity has been augmented 30,000 bus. 
by completion of another annex, George Boyd, 
manager, announced. The new unit was erect- 
ed in five days. 


NEBRASKA 


Royal, Neb.— Four wooden bins were 
erected here for storage of government corn. 


Diller, Neb—R. J. Bazant of Fairbury has 
been appointed manager of the Diller Farmers 
elevator. 


Pawnee City, Neb.—Earl Gose, formerly of 
Blue Rapids, Kan., is a new employe with the 
Continental Grain Co. 


Lewiston, Neb.—The government has con- 
structed 20 cribs in Pawnee County, to hold 
about 100,000 bus. of sealed corn. 


Alexandria, Neb.—The old elevator belonging 
to the Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. is 
being razed and a new one will be built. 


Big Springs, Neb—The Farmers Elytr. Co. 
has installed a new hammer mill and bins for 
ground feed. C. A. Fuelscher is manager. 


Omaha, Neb.—E. G. Taylor, Omaha grain- 
man, was reported improved at Clarkson Hospi- 
tal where he has been for the past month. 


Daykin, Neb.—Four government corn gran- 
aries are being erected near the grain elevators, 
and 20 will be built in Jefferson County. Each 
will hold about 1,600 bus. 


Osmond, Neb. — Seven thermoseal grain 
bins of 2,000 bus. storage capacity have been 
erected on vacant lots in North Osmond for 
storage of CG .Cxcorm: 


Peru, Neb.—Bernie Underwood, recently 
of Paul, is new manager for the Hart-Bart- 
lett-Sturtevant Grain Co. elevator, succeed- 
ing C. C. Dunn who resigned. 
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Gibbon, Neb—The H. B. Hord Grain Co. 
elevator, operated by George Little, was broken 
into recently, an unsuccessful attempt made to 
open the safe, but nothing taken. 


Harbine, Neb.—Thieves recently entered 
the office of the Farmers elevator and es- 
caped with a small sum of money and checks 
for $18.25, payable to Orville Peters. 


Chappell, Neb.—James Robert Morrison, 
79, president of the Farmers Elvtr. Ass’n 
of Nebraska from 1931-39, died recently in 
Denver following a major operation. 


Springview, Neb.—Purl Mock recently re- 
signed from his position at the Springview 
Flour & Grain Co., and has accepted a job 
with the Rogers Milling Co. at Ainsworth. 


Ord, Neb.—Leonard Parks, who has been em- 
ployed at the Farmers Grain & Supply Co. 
store for many years, resigned recently and 
has gone to Portland, Ore., to enter defense 
work, 


Harvard, Neb.—Ted Holzapple of Eldo- 
rado is new manager of the Harvard Grain 
Co. elevator, succeeding C. W. Witt who has 
gone to Hebron where he will manage an 
elevator. 


Walthill, Neb.—Sixteen wood corn storage 
bins of 1,600 bus. capacity each have been 
erected in the north part of town adjacent 
to the C. C. C. steel bins for the storage of 
Ce GC cori 


Beatrice, Neb.—R. A. Richardson, Kansas 
City, is new local manager of Goffe & Cark- 
ener, Inc., which has reopened for business. 
The office closed recently when the former 
manager entered the army. 


Gibbon, Neb.—Igleheart Bros. of Evans- 
ville, Ind., have acquired the old Gibbon mill 
and will convert it to the initial processing 
of Leoti red sorgo before it is shipped else- 
where to be made into starch. 


Palmer, Neb.—Frank Rowlett, while de- 
scending some steps at the Farmers Elevator 
recently, slipped, throwing his elbows back 
against the steps in such a manner as to 
dislocate both of his shoulder joints. 


Omaha, Neb.—Raoul Levy, local grain- 
man, will re-enter the war Sept. 28, this time 
fighting under the Stars and Stripes. Levy 
is a 30-year-old Frenchman whose French 
army unit demobilized-Dec. 9, 1940. He 
escaped from France just ahead of the Nazis. 


O’Neill, Neb.—The Tri-State Produce Co. 
plant was destroyed by fire early Sept. 9. The 
flames, which spread rapidly, left only the brick 
walls of the building standing. “Twenty thou- 
sand live chickens, 1,800 cases of eggs, 1,200 
bags of feed, 750 bales of twine and one truck 
were included in the loss, estimated at several 
thousands of dollars. C. L. Wilson, mer., stated 
the building and equipment were valued at 


$300,000. 


Hastings, Neb.—Ninety-six wooden - grain 
storage bins of 1,500 bus. and 1,800 bus. each 
have been erected in Adams County, 40 of 


them here, others at Pauline, Ayr, Rose- 
land, Holstein, Kenesaw, Juniata, Prosser 
and Hansen, to hold C. C. C. grain. In addi- 


tion to the wood bins the county has 39 steel 
bins with an average capacity of 2,500 bus. 
each. Ninety percent of them are filled, two 
with barley and the rest with wheat. 


Trenton, Neb.—The air compressor tank 
which operates the truck dump at the Co-op. 
elevator of which D. D. Penner is manager, 
exploded during the noon hour Sept. 7, 
causing damage estimated at $200. The 
motor had been left running and it is thought 
the safety valve on the tank failed to oper- 
ate. The tank, which was located under the 
office, was blown to pieces and the floor 
of the office was torn up and smashed thru 
the ceiling. Fortunately no one was in the 
office at the time. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Boston, Mass.—The Boston Grain & Flour 
Exchange lost its oldest member when Frank 
A. Noyes, 92, died unexpectedly Sept. 7 at his 
home in Arlington Heights. He was associated 
with the Noyes & Colby Grain Co. for more 
than 70 years and had been at his office as usual 
only a few days before his death. 


NEW JERSEY 


New Brunswick, N. J.—The plant of the 
Farmers Co-operative Ass’n was destroyed by 
fire Sept. 7. 


NEW YORK 


Waverly, N. Y.—The accumulation of dust on 
an unprotected light bulb was responsible for a 
small fire in the Kasco Mills recently. 


Elmira, N. Y.—The Buckwheat Ass’n held its 
annual meeting Sept. 18 at the Hotel Langwell. 
P. G. Schumacher is sec’y of the ass’n. 

Friendship, N. Y.—Our mill is being en- 
larged and new storage bins erected.— 
Friendship Farmers Co-operative Ass’n. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Chas. T. Doorty, 66, former 
president of the Doorty-Ellsworth Co. and more 
recently associated with the Rex Grain & Mill- 
ing Co., died here Sept. 6. 

Hemlock, N. Y—The Beam Milling Co., Inc., 
flour mill, elevator and feed business has been 
sold to the Co-operative Grange League Federa- 
tion, Inc., transfer of the business effective 
Sept. 1. For many years the business was op- 
erated here by Otis Beam and his two sons, 
Floyd and D. Sayre Beam, now Livingston 
County sheriff. After Sept. 1 the Beam com- 
pany will maintain an office at Avon, in which 
territory it has been active for eight years. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Perth, N. D.—The Riebe Grain Co. elevator 
has been repaired and enlarged. 

Fonda, N. D.—The Farmers Elevator has 
been equipped with a new feed mill. 

Garske, N. D.—Harold Reed is a grain buyer 
for St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator. 

Beach, N. D.—The Beach Co-operative Grain 
Co. plant was damaged by fire recently. 


Brantford, N. D.—Five government granaries 
have been built on the race track grounds. 
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Regan, N. DF. W. Scott is the new mana- 
ger of the Regan Farmers Union Elevator. 

Dickinson, N. D.—A 20,000-bu. grain storage 
bin has been erected near the Ganzer Elevator. 

Minnewaukan, N. D.—New footings have 
been put under the Minnewaukan Grain Co. ele- 
vator. 

Lansford, N. D—A C.C.C. granary filled 
with wheat on the Raymond Undlin farm burned 
recently. 

Oriska, N. D.—The C. F. Schoen Elevator 
was sold recently by Mr. Schoen to the Valley 
Grain Co. of Fargo-Moorhead. 

Alsen, N. D—Harold Rohn is new manager 
of the Osborne-McMillan Elvtr. Co., succeeding 
Jacob Roll, who resigned to accept a similar 
position at Balta. 


OHIO 


Mansfield, O—The Hanley Milling Co. has 
erected six 1,600-bu. capacity grain storage bins, 
wood structure, for wheat. 


Mt. Gilead, O.—Wagner Bros. recently in- 
stalled a l-ton capacity Kelley Duplex Ver- 
tical Feed Mixer with motor drive. 


Bellefontaine, O—David C. Keller, 82, senior 
member of the Keller & Gebby Grain Elvtr. Co. 
for many years and later a wool buyer, died 
Sept. 5. 


Cleveland, O.—The Montana Flour Mills Co. 
has suspended its flour operations at the local 
plant in order to turn its facilities entirely to 
manufacturing war alcohol from wheat. 


Blanchester, O.—A 30x32 ft., 62 ft. high addi- 
tion has been constructed by the Farm Buro, 
to be used primarily for processing grains and 
feeds, Wayne Shidaker, Farm Buro manager, 
announced. 


Covington, O—Twenty-two fabricated wood 
bins have been erected on the west side of the 
grain elevator of S. J. Rudy & Sons elevator by 
the A.A.A., with a capacity of 1,540 bus. of 
grain each. 


Payne, O.—M. E. Brady, 66, of the well known 
firm of Brady Bros., grain, farm and livestock 
merchant, died of a heart attack while attend- 
ing the races at Marion, O., Sept. 3 where he had 
gone with a party of friends, his horse being en- 
tered in the races. Mr. Brady was associated 
in business with his brother, O. F. Brady, and 
was manager of the company’s local plant. 
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Orrville, O—Leo Bowers, manager of the 
Plank Elevator, has bought the business from 
Mrs. Paul Plank, wife of the late owner, and 
will continué to operate it under the name of 
the Orrville Feed & Building Supply Co. 


Wilmington, O.—Six grain bins have been 
constructed at the county highway garage, the 
prefabricated bins being supplied by the COEe 
and erected under the direction of the county 
A.A.A. They will be used for storage of soy- 
beans. 

Aukerman (Burbank p.o.), O—The elevator 
managed by Fred Fishburn of near Wooster 
was destroyed by fire recently. Lack of water 
hindered the West Salem fire department in 
fighting the blaze, it being necessary to use 
water from Killbuck Creek. 


West Milton, O—The Falknor Grain Co., 
Troy, O., has purchased the Henderson & Jones 
elevator and feed business. The new owners, 
Ed S. Falknor and son Donald, are experienced 
grain dealers, the former having been associ- 
ated with his father, the late G. N. Falknor, at 
Kessler Station, before entering business here. 
Don Falknor will manage the plant. This is 
the fourth grain elevator they have taken over. 
—A, B. Jones. 


Spencerville, O.—The Spencerville Farmers’ 
Union Co. has just completed a modern grind- 
ing plant with equipment furnished by the Sid- 
ney Grain Machry. Co. The equipment includes 
hopper scales; a hammer mill with directly 
connected motor; a sheller with drag feeder; 
elevator leg; corn cleaner; and a ton mixer. 
All the machines are equipped with individual 
moters. Mr. Lanning is the manager of the 
Spencerville Farmers’ Union Co. Henry Miller 
is the salesman and O. W. Baker the mill- 
wright. John Reynolds was the building con- 
tractor and supervisor. 


Columbus, O.—A group dinner meeting of 
the Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers Ass’n 
will be held Sept. 28 at Virginia Hotel, 6:30 
p. m., to discuss the handling of soybeans, 
general ceiling prices, and other important 
subjects. Ray Bowden, executive vice-pres. 
of the Grain & Feed Dealers National Ass’n, 
will be present to give information of the 
latest rulings or the-A. AwAs, G.-C. Cy O. 
D. T., etc. Several processors will present 
their interpretation of the contract signed 
by them with the C. C. C. and tell how soy- 
beans should be handled. Other speakers 
will talk on subjects of vital importance to 
the industry. Members are urged to make 
arrangements early to get to the meeting as 
it is of special importance to every grain 
man.—\VV. W. Cummings, sec’y. 


OKLAHOMA 


Crescent, Okla—The Crescent Milling & 
Gin Co. has installed new suction fans, cot- 
ton dryers and distributor at its plant. 


Edmond, Okla——The Farmers Grain Co. has 
had its charter amended and the term of exist- 
ence extended 20 years from Aug. 1, 1942. Capi- 
tal stock, $20,000. 


Clinton, Okla—Wheat is being stored in ar- 
mories here, at Alva, Kingfisher, Watonga and 
Minco. Brig. Gen. Geo. A. Davis, state adjutant 
general, recently announced. 


Woodward, Okla—Following his successful 
engineering and completion of the L. S. Fisher 
Grain Co. elevator and grain storage, Luther 
S. Fisker has been commissioned by the war 
department to superintend the construction of 
a large water storage plant for the city of 
Chickasha and is already on the job. 


Jet, Okla—A helper in the Farmers Ex- 
change elevator opened the leg casing to inspect 
the grain in the bucket and was enveloped in 
flames. Manager M. M. Church quickly grabbed 
the man and extinguished the fire so man was 
not badly burned. Fire, no doubt caused by 
friction, was put out before leg was destroyed. 


Shawnee, Okla—The Shawnee Milling Co. 
sustained an electrical damage loss recently. 

Woodward, Okla.—The Bonifield Motor Co. 
building was leased to L. S. Fisher Grain Co. 
fer grain storage, which company also secured 
an additional 5,000-bu. storage space in the 
Bowman building. 

Cherokee, Okla—The Cherokee Grain Co. 
opened for business in its enlarged quarters 
Sept. 1. The buildings which house the de- 
partments of the company have been en- 
larged and remodeled. The elevator has 
been more than tripled in size, making it 
possible to handle 4,500 bus. of wheat hourly. 
The feed department has enlarged its line of 
stock, and an additional room has been con- 
structed to house a modern seed cleaner. 


Mangum, Okla.— We are building and 
have about completed storage bins to the 
capacity of 30,000 bus. bulk grain, and addi- 
tional 32,000 bus. warehouse storage which 
is licensed by the U. S. Warehousing Admin- 
istration this year, making a total of 62,000 
bus. storage. We bought the machinery and 
all equipment of the Lawton Flour Mills, 


Lawton, Okla., last month and now are moy- ~ 


ing it here for installation at some future 
date, to increase our flour capacity to 150 
bbls. daily. We now have 50 bbls. capacity 
daily—Mangum Mill & Elvtr. Co. 


Gould, Okla.—An explosion attributed to 
accumulation of dust occurred in a boot pit 
in the Adair-Morton Grain Co. elevator Sept. 
1 shortly after employees had gone home. 
The storage building contained about 140,000 
bus. of wheat, most of which was undam- 
aged. Some damage was incurred due to 
water. The wheat was government insured. 
The north or old section of the plant was 
damaged the most, the new, while shaken, 
damaged only slightly. The roof was lifted 
by the explosion which left the walls bulging 
at the top. Sam Carmack, owner of the ele- 
vator, which is leased to the Adair-Morton 
Grain Co., is manager of the plant. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Idaho Falls, Ida—Idaho Falls Warehouse 
Co. recently installed a 1-ton capacity Kelly 
Duplex Vertical Feed Mixer with motor 
drive. 

Palouse, Ida.—The Wallace Grain & Pea Co. 
has filed articles of incorporation; capital stock, 
$50,000, 500 shares $100 each; to engage in gen- 
eral milling business. 


Genesee, Ida—The Genesee Union Warehouse 
Co. has added a 65,000-bu. grain storage bin at 
its east end plant. The new bin is 30 ft. high 
and 60 ft. in diameter, of wood construction. 

Seattle, Wash:—A major fire was averted at 
Albers Mill, West Massachusetts St., recently, 
by employes who turned on 15 sprinkler heads 
when a blaze started from a spark in a grain 
conveyor. Damage, mostly water in grain, was 


set at $800. 


Weller 
U.S. Pat. No. 
1,944,932 
To keep your customers satisfied 
nowadays you must handle their grain fast. The 
Calumet super capacity cup will elevate grain 10% 


to 100% faster than old style buckets, 
circular GJ-10. 


CALUME 


Write for 


B. 1. WELLER CO. 
327 So. LaSalle St. CUPS 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Ritzville, Wash.—Sebastian Ott, 86, one of 
the founders of the Ritzville Flouring Mills, 
died recently. , 

Coulee City, Wash.—The Farmers Union 
Grain Co.’s 10 extra bulk grain storage bins 
are completed, J. R. Goodall, mgr., an- 
nounced. Each bin holds 2,800 bus. of grain. 

Colville, Wash.—The Colville Grange Sup- 
ply, Henry Hodde, mgr., has purchased the 
business of the Columbia Feed Co. from 
W. F. Clare, who left for Curlew, and leased 
the building. 


Reardan, Wash.—W. E. Griffin is the new 
agent for the Washington Grain & Milling Co., 
replacing Mr. Sayler, who has been transferred 
to Fairfield. Mr. Griffin has moved his family 
here from Spokane. ‘ 


Winona, Wash.—The Pacific Coast Elevator 
Co.’s elevator some time ago was filled with 
grain, its flat houses are full and the company 
now is piling sacked grain on forms built out- 
side of the warehouses. 

Grandview, Wash.—All space in the Grand- 
view Grange Supply’s new 20,000-bu. grain ele- 
vator was engaged. in advance of completion 
of the structure, and grain was loaded in be- 
fore the roof was finished. 


Spokane, Wash.—Fletcher Chamberlain, for- 
merly with Pillsbury Flouring Mills Co. at 
Portland, recently accepted a position with the 
North Pacific Grain Growers, Inc., and is at 
present in the firm’s local office. 


Ralston, Wash—Wheat is being piled tempo- 
rarily alongside the Seattle Grain Co.’s ware- 
house, more than 100,000 bus. there Sept. 1 
and the pile growing daily. Mgr. Guy Staf- 
ford said he was unable to get cars fast enough 
to ship incoming wheat. 


Crabtree (Garfield p.o.), Wash—The Gar- 
field Union Warehouse Co. has bought the 
Crabtree Elvtr. Co. warehouse. The Garfield 
Union Warehouse Co. has officially opened 
Grinnell Station No, 491, Elberton No. 692 and 
Garfield No. 24 to receive the harvest run. 


Colville, Wash.—Carl Peterson has suc- 
ceeded Kenneth Buckley as manager of the 
Grand Warehouse, the latter having left for 
coast training. Warren Knapp has replaced 
Eddie Dupuis as an employee with the firm, 
Mr. Dupuis also joining the coast guard. 


Odessa, Wash.—Farmers and their crews 
came to the assistance of the Odessa Union 
Warehouse Co, recently, when they stopped 
their own work to help put jacks about the, 
large pile of wheat in an outdoor structure 
at the company’s elevator. This provides 
storage for more than 200,000 bus. of wheat. 

Wepato, Wash—Elmer E. Merrill and his 
son, E. Clinton Merrill, have acquired the 
Brownstown warehouse. The building, which 
has a floor space of 67,000 sq. ft., has a capacity 
of 250,000 bus. of grain and 10,000 bus. of pota- 
toes. It is being improved, a new roof put on, 
and will be operated as a bonded warehouse 
with Harold Ransier in charge. 


Van Sycle (Helix p.o.), Ore—Fifty thou- 
sand bushels of bulk wheat, piled by the Farm- 
ers Mutual Warehouse Co: into a 30x125 ft. 
warehouse, with a crash heard many miles dis- 
tant, burst their bounds recently, demolishing 
the warehouse and spread out with terrific force 
over surrounding ground, covering the North- 
ern Pacific railroad tracks to a depth of five 
feet. No one was injured. Two men, Ralph 
Ayers and Ed Garner, had just completed re- 
ceiving a final load of wheat in the warehouse 
and had left to get a drink of water, missing 
almost sure death by a matter of seconds. When 
the heavy cloud of dust formed by the rushing 
wheat cleared away, the 50,000 bus. formed a 
flattened cone, the four sides of the warehouse 
shoved far to the edge as the strong cables 
used to strengthen the building snapped before 
the weight of the grain, some sectior’s being 
completely shattered. Most of the wheat was 
saved, some 20,000 bus. deposited in new ele- 
vators here, the remainder shipped elsewhere. 
Frank Engdahl is manager of the Farmers Co. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Chester, Pa.—Safe crackers escaped with 
more than $600 in cash after blasting open a 
safe in the flour and feed mill of Frank Mc- 
Call’s Sons Aug. 23. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Esmond, S. D.—John L. Hannah, 67, tor 
many years in ‘the grain business, died unex- 
pectedly of a heart attack while assisting with 
threshing on his brother-in-law’s farm. 


Gregory, S. D.—Chas. Janousek was cut 
on the left side of his face and neck and his 
right hip was severely bruised recently while 
working on a steel granary at the Farmers 
Elevator. 


Fargo, S. D.—A meeting of distributors 
and millers from North and South Dakota 
was held Sept. 22 at the Gardiner Hotel to 
consider the subject of wheat mill feeds. 
Notice has been given that the Office of 
Price Administration is working on the prob- 
lem of setting uniform maximum prices for 
this territory on wheat mill feeds. 


Aberdeen, S. D.—The Farmers Elvtr. 
Ass’n of South Dakota has canceled its 
convention plans for this year, the decision 
to do so made at a meeting of the board of 
directors held recently at Huron. The fact 
that the tire situation is becoming increas- 
ingly critical, and gas rationing threatening, 
led to the action, as most of the ass’n’s dele- 
gates would find it extremely difficult to 
make train connections which would enable 
them to attend the convention conveniently, 
Clifton C. Anderson, sec’y, stated. 


SOUTHEAST 


Huntington, W. Va.—The Huntington Mill- 
ing Co. plant operated by the McGinnis Co., 
burned recently. 


Mobile, Ala—The business of the B. C. 
Anderson Flour Co. has been sold to the 
Cosby-Hodges Milling Co. 


TENNESSEE 


Memphis, Tenn.—Harvey P. Simmons, 64, 
head of the Simmons Brokerage Co., died Sept. 
10.—P.J.P. 


Nashville, Tenn.—Joseph C. Parsons, Sr., 
48, engaged in the grain business here for 
several years, died recently at Veterans Hos- 
pital—P. J. P. : 


TEXAS 


Denton, Tex.—T. E. Britton and Dan Brock 
have been transferred here from Wolfe City 
by the Kimbell Milling Co. 


Seguin, Tex.—E. R. Arnold was transferred 
here by the Kimbell Milling Co., following the 
burning of the company’s plant at Wolfe City. 


Gainesville, Tex.—H. A. McDaniel and D. B. 
Onstott have been transferred here by the 
Kimbell Milling Co. They were formerly lo- 
cated at Wolfe City. 


Galveston, Tex.—J. S. Ezell, formerly 
manager of the Burrus Mill & Elvtr. Co. 
plant in Kingfisher, is executive vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Texas Star 
Flour Mills; and is now located here. 


Fort Worth, Tex.—A warehouse of the Kim- 
bell Milling Co.’s shelling plant situated south 
of here on Highway 81, burned recently. It 
was the second fire loss of the company in recent 
weeks, the firm’s Wolfe City elevator having 
burned Aug. 13. 


WISCONSIN 

Elk Mound, Wis.—Plans are under way for 
the erection of a frame grain elevator, 24x30 
ft. and 22 ft. high by the Zutter Elvtr. Co.— 
EEGBs 

Green Bay, Wis.—Strid Grain Co. has 
taken over lease of the Green Bay & Western 
R. R. 600,000-bu. elevator formerly operated 
by Cargill, Inc. 

Galesville, Wis.—Improvements and re- 
pairs on the Lutz Feed Mill, recently pur- 
chased as the old Davis mill by Roy Lutz, 
Melrose, have been completed and the mill 
is ready for operation. E. C. Rieke has been 
appointed manager. 


Manitowoc, Wis——The Rahr Malting Co. has 
announced thru its president, Guido Rahr, that 
it will present a $50 bond to each employe who 
authorizes payroll deductions for the purchase 
of U. S. war bonds. The company bond will 
be given to the employe as soon as he com- 
pletes payment on his initial $50 bond—H.C.B. 
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Emerald, Wis.—Leonard Wall will manage 
the Emerald Co-op. Exchange, beginning his 
new duties about Oct. 1. 

DeSoto, Wis.—M. Duane Seymour, junior 
partner in the Seymour & Son Feed store, was 
married Sept. 5 to Ruth Mary Wright—H.C.B. 

Chilton, Wis.—William L. Schumacher, 35, 
office manager of the Chilton Malting Co. for 
the last ten years, died Sept. 10 at his home 
here.—H.C.B. 

Downing, Wis.— George Knops, formerly 
manager. of the Emerald (Wis.) Co-op. Ex- 
change, recently purchased the local feed mill 
and has taken charge of the business. 


Cumberland, Wis.—Plans for the contem- 
plated feed mill addition to the Farmers Equity 
Union Co-op. Oil Co. have been forwarded to 
the State Industrial Commissicn for approval. 


Dane, Wis.—Mathias Karls, 56, manager of 
the Karls Feed & Seed Store for the past ten 
years, died Aug. 24 in a Madison, Wis., hospi- 
tal following a brief illness—H.C.B. 


Up-to-Date Plant 


This Typical Country Elevator, with complete 
Feed Mill building operated in connection, gives the 
Farmers Elevator Co., Darwin, Minn., a plant that is 
really up-to-the-minute. A typical engineering and 
contracting job by IBBERSON. 


Got A Problem? 


No charge or obligation for consultation. 


us in full confidence. 
problem. 


o: 


Ask Ibberson 


Write 


Let us help you solve your 


T. E. IBBERSON COMPANY 


Engineers and Contractors 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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SOYBEANS 


(In effect September 1, 1942) 


GRADE REQUIREMENTS 


Minimum 

Grade No. test weight 
per bushel Moisture 
Pounds Per cent 


56 
54 
32, 
49 


13 
14 
16 
18 


Maximum limits of— 


Ramafed ——Porcgn 
materia 
Splits er other than 
gfains) dockage 
Per cent Per cent Per cent 


10 2 1 
15 3 2 
20 5 3 
30 8 5 


Sample grade shall include soybeans of any of the classes Yellow Soybeans, 


quality. 


Green Soybeans, Brown Soybeans, Black Soybeans, or Mixed Soybeans, 
which do not come within the requirements of any of the grades from 
No. 1 to No. 4, inclusive; or which contain stones and/or cinders; or 
which are musty, or sour, or heating, or hot; or which have any commer- 
cially objectionable foreign odor; or which are otherwise of distinctly low | 


1The soybeans in Grade No. 1 of each of the classes Yellow Soybeans and Green Soybeans may contain 
not more than 2 per cent, and the soybeans in Grade No. 2 of each of these classes may contain not more 
than 3 per cent of Black, Brown, or bicolored soybeans, singly or combined. ; 
2Soybeans that are badly weathered or badly stained shall not be graded higher than No. 4. 


Soybeans shall be any grain which, before 
the removal of dockage, consists of 50 per cent 
or more of threshed soybeans and not more 
than 10 per cent of other grains for which 
standards have been established under the pro- 
visions of the United States Grain Standards 
Act. 

Classes.—Soybeans shall be divided into five 
classes as follows: Class I, Yellow Soybeans; 
Class II, Green Soybeans; Class III ,Brown Soy- 
beans; Class IV, Black Soybeans; and Class V, 
Mixed Soybeans. 


YELLOW SOYBEANS (CLASS 1): This class 
shall inelude all varieties of yellow soybeans 
and may include not more than 10 per cent of 
soybeans of other colors, but may include not 
more than 5 per cent of brown, black and/or bi- 
colored soybeans, either singly or in any com- 
bination. A tinge of green on soybeans other- 
wise yellow shall not affect their classificatio 
as Yellow soybeans. ; 

GREEN SOYBEANS (CLASS II): This class 
shall include all varieties of green soybeans and 
may include not more than 10 per cent of soy- 
beans of other colors, but may include not more 
than 5 per cent of brown, black, and/or bi- 
colored soybeans, either singly or in any com- 
bination. 

BROWN SOYBEANS (CLASS II1): This class 
shall include all varieties of brown soybeans 
and may include not more than 10 per cent of 
soybeans of other colors. 

BLACK SOYBEANS (CLASS IV): This class 
shall include all varieties of hlack soybeans and 
may include not more than 10 per cent of soy- 
beans of other colors. 

MIXED SOYBEANS (CLASS V): This class 
shall include all mixtures of soybeans not pro- 
vided for in the classes I to IV, inclusive. Bi- 


colored soybeans shall be classified as Mixed 
soybeans. 
GRADES: Soybeans shall be graded and 


designated according to the respective grade 
requirements of the numerical grades and Sam- 
ple grade of the appropriate class and accord- 
ing to the special grade when applicable. 

DOCKAGE: Dockage includes weed seeds, 
weed stems, chaff, straw, grain other than soy- 
beans, sand, dirt, and any other foreign ma- 
terial, which can be removed readily from the 
soybeans by the use of a 20-gage metal sieve 
having round-hole perforations 8/64 inch in 
diameter; also undeveloped, shriveled, and 
pieces of soybeans removed in prop'erly sepa- 
rating the foreign material. 


The quantity of dockage shall be calculated 
in terms of percentage. The percentage of 


dockage so calculated, when equal to 1 per 
cent or more, shall be stated in terms of whole 
per cent, and when less than 1 per cent shall 
not be stated. A fraction of a per cent shall 
be disregarded. The word “Dockage,’’ together 
with the percentage thereof, shall be added to 
the grade designation. 


SPECIAL GRADE FOR WEEVILY SOY- 
BEANS: Definition. Weevily soybeans shall be 
soybeans that are infested with live weevils or 
other insects injurious to stored grain. 


Grades.—Weevily soybeans shall be graded 
and designated according to the grade require- 
ments of the standards otherwise applicable 
and there shall be added to, and made a part 
of, the grade designation, the word ‘‘Weevily.”’ 


DEFINITIONS: Basis of grade determina- 
tions.—Eiach determination of moisture, dock- 
age, temperature, odor, live weevils or other 
insects injurious to stored grain, shall be upon 
the basis of the grain as a whole. All other 
determinations shall be vnon the basis of the 
grain when free from dockage. 


Percentages.—Percentages, except in the case 
of moisture, shall be percentages ascertained by 
weight. 


Percentaae of moisture.—Percentage of mois- 
ture shall be that ascertained by the air oven* 
and the method of use thereof described in 
Service and Regulatory Announcements No. 147 
of the Agricultural Marketing Service of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, or 
ascertained by any device and method which 
give equivalent results. 


Test weight per bushel.—Test weight per 
bushel shall be the weight per Winchester 
bushel, as determined by the testing apparatus 
and the method of use thereof described in Bul- 
letin No. 1065, dated May 18, 1922. issued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. or 
as determined by any device and method that 
give equivalent results. 

Solits.—Splits shall be pieces 
soybeans that are not damaged. 


Damaged kernels.—Damaged kernels shall be 
kernels and pieces of kernels of sovbeans and 
other grains which are heat-damaged, sprouted, 
frosted. badly ground-damaged. badly weather- 
damaged, or otherwise materially damaged. 

Other grains.—Other grains shall include 
wheat, rye, oats. corn, grain sorghums, barley, 
hull-less barley,’ flaxseed, emmer, spelt, einkorn, 


of kernels of 


*Only change made in soybean grade reauire- 
ments. Equivalent results with Brown-Duvel 
moisture tester may be had by cutting off heat 
at 173° C., instead of former 168° C. New charts 
are available for all electric moisture testers 
from manufacturers. 
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Polish wheat, and cultivated 


buckwheat. 

Foreign materia!.—Foreign material shall be 
all matter other than soybeans which is not 
separated from the soybeans in the proper de- 
termination of dockage. 


poulard wheat, 


Safely Storing Damp Flaxseed 
Most Difficult 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 19.—The weather 


-man has not been very kind to the northwestern 


flaxseed producer this week as rains and un- 
settled weather have been the rule all during 
the past week, varying from light rains in Mon- 
tana to heavy rains in Minnesota. This con- 
tinues to delay the harvesting and threshing of 
the flaxseed which still remains to be harvested 
in the southern zone and also the large percent- 
age of the northern zone production of flaxseed 
which has not been harvested. This exposure 
to the weather is causing damage te the flax- 
seed, as judged by recent arrivals, and the 
moisture content is increasing, which makes 
the storage of the flaxseed more difficult. Re- 
ceirts of new crop flaxseed at Minneapolis and 
Duluth are only moderate considering this 
year’s large production tributary to these mar- 
kets this year. 


Thursday afternoon the Winnipeg Free Press 
estimated the production of flaxseed in the 
Prairie Provinces at 19,893,000 bus. This is 
about 3,000,000 bus. more than the Canadian 
Government Report estimated last week. Un- 
settled weather conditions and general rains are 
delaying the harvesting of the Canadian flax- 
seed crop as in the case of the United States. 
The few samples received so far indicate the 
quality of the new flaxseed crop is somewhat 
above average. — Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
Philip S. Duff. 


Corn ground by refiners during August 
totaled 10,038,854 bus. for domestic use, 
against 8,622,847 bus. during August, 1941. 


If this country is to survive the public 
must act at once to end governmental “plun- 
dering of business men and wage earners for 
the benefit of the ne’er-do-well, a tendency 
which is killing both private initiative and 
private enterprise.’”’—Charles Burton Robbins. 


Railroad Claim 
Books 


(Duplicating) require little of your 
time for filing, and contain spaces 
for all the necessary information in 
the order which assure prompt at- 
tention by the claim agent. They 
increase and hasten your returns by 
helping you to prove your claims. 
A is for Loss of Weight in Transit 
Claims. 


B—Loss in Market Value Due to Delay 
in Transit. 

C—Loss in Quality Due to Delay in 
Transit. 


D—Loss in Market Value Due to Delay 
in Furnishing Cars. 


E—Overcharge in Freight or Weight. 


These claim blanks are printed on 
bond paper, well bound in book 


form, each book containing 100 
originals and 100 duplicates, a two- 
page index, instructions and sum- 
mary showing claims unpaid, and 
four sheets of carbon. 


The five forms are assembled in three 
separate books, each of 200 leaves, 
weight 3 Ibs. Price of each book $2.25, 
plus postage. 


411-A contains 100 sets all Form A. 
411-E contains 100 sets all Form BH. 


411-5 contains 60 sets Form A, 10 
Form B, 10 Form C, 10 Form D and 10 
Form E. 
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How to Grade Soybeans 


The Extension Service and the Agricultural 
Marketing Administration of the U.S.D.A. have 
published the following brief outline of soybean 
grading for the benefit of country grain dealers: 


A. Secure a representative sample of the 
grain. (See reference note 1.) 


B. Examine each probing for musty, sour or 
commercially objectionable foreign odors, in- 
sects injurious to stored grain and heating and 
hot grain. 

C. Determine the moisture content. 
erence note 2.) 


D. Determine the dockage content. (See ref- 
erence note 3.) 


BE. Make the weight per bushel test on the 
dockage-free sample. 


F. Examine for stones and cinders in the 
dockage-free grain. When more than 7 stones 
and/or cinders are present in the dockage-free 
sample (1% to 1%, quarts) the soybeans are 
graded Sample Grade. 

G. WBstablish the class, i. e. yellow, black, 
mixed, etc. (See reference note 4.) 


H. Jf splits, damaged Kernels, or foreign ma- 


(See ref- 


tables for the grain being received. 


11x13 inches with marginal-index. 
described below for $2.85, plus postage. 


The Last Word in Clark’s Direct 
Reduction Grain Tables 


is a combination of our popular 7-card set, Form 3275 Spiral and our new Truck 
Loads to Bushels, Form 23,090 Spiral which reduce by 10 pound breaks any weight 
of grain from 600 to 23,090 pounds to bushels of 32, 48, 56, 60, 70 and 75 Ibs. 

Carefully printed from large clear type, using jet black ink, showing the bushels 
directly beside the weight of grain reduced and distinctly separated by rules and 
spaces so as to prevent errors in reading. The most practical, the most helpful 
grain reduction tables ever published. Their use will return their cost every day 
of the busy season in labor and time saved and errors prevented. 

The spiral binding keeps the cards flat, and in regular sequence, and prevents the 
exposure of more than one grain at a time so it is easy to keep wide open the 


Both sets of tables are printed on heavy six ply tough check of durable quality, 
Shipping weight, 3 lbs. 


Direct Reduction Grain Tables 
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terial other than dockage are present in the 
soybeans in a quantity that may affect the grade 
an analysis is made for these factors. (See ref- 
erence notes 5-8.) 


I. The final grade of the sample is the low- 
est grade on any factor. (See grade require- 
ments.) 


REFERENCE NOTES 


1. Probing: For bulk grain in cars, trucks or 
wagons, sample with a standard grain probe in 
five or more places, well distributed in dif- 
ferent parts of the receptacle. 


2. Moisture: If you have an electric moisture 
meter such as the Tag-Heppenstall or Steinlite, 
use a revised conversion chart effective Septem- 
ber 1, 1942. (Owners of Steinlites can add .80% 
to the final determination until new soybeans 
charts are received.) With a Brown-Duvel test- 
er use 100 grams of soybeans in 150 ce of oil and 
eut off the heating element at 173° C. 


3. Dockage: Use a representative portion of 
the grain of sufficient quantity to provide 1% to 
1% quarts of dockage-free grain. Determine the 
quantity by weight and record. 


Place % of this portion on a 20-gage metal 
hand sieve having round-hole perforations 
8/64 inch in diameter* and sieve the soybeans 
in the following manner: 


You can get both sets 


Form 3275 Spiral includes 
tables giving direct reduc- 
tions of any weight of 
grain, from 600 to 12,090 
Ibs. to bushels of 32, 48, 
56, 60, 70 and 75 lbs. by 
10 pound breaks. This set 
of Clark’s Direct Reduc- 
tion Grain Tables weighs 
2 Ibs. Price $1.70. plus 
postage. Order 3275 Spiral. 


Truck Loads to Bushels. 
Just what you have been 
wanting. Now let the big 
trucks come, so you can 
determine with a glance 
the number of bushels and 
pounds over in each load 
truck delivers. -These six 
Clark’s Direct Reduction 
Grain Tables continue the 
reductions made by Form 


rom OVPJCATE SEY OMDER 
AAT OUMECT RECUCTION TABLED 400 Te |Ho80 Lae 


and 75 lbs. 
23,090 Spiral. 


Shipping weight, 2 lbs. 


327 S. La Salle St. 


SUPPLIED BY GRAIN HEED JOURNALS COMBOLIOATED 


(OVER) srickee 


090 pounds. Reductions are by 10 pound breaks into bushels of 32, 48, 56, 60, 70 
Price, only $1.70 plus postage. 


A combination of Form 23,090 Spiral, with Form 3275 Spiral gives complete re- 
duction of all grains specified ina range from 600 to 23,090 pounds, 
tables now for only $2.85, plus postage. Shipping weight 3 lbs. 


Send all orders to the semi-monthly 
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Consolidated 
Headquarters—Books for Grain Dealers 


3275 Spiral, and have a 
range from 12,100 to 23,- 


Order No. 


Both sets of 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Hold the sieve in both hands directly in front 
of the body with elbows close to the sides. Hold 
the sieve level and in a steady sieving motion, 
move the sieve from right to left approximate- 
ly 10 inches, and return from left to right to 
complete the operation. Repeat the complete 
operation 15 times. Continue the operation on 
each of the other three similar sized portions of 
the sample, emptying the bottom pan after each 
portion is sieved. 

The dockage will then consist of all the ma- 
teriai that passed through the hand sieve. 

Weigh the dockage removed and determine 
the percentage based on original weight of the 
portion before dockage was removed. If less 
than 1%, disregard. If 1% or more state in 
terms of whole per cent. A fraction of a per 
cent is disregarded in assessing dockage. 

4. Classes: The yellow class of soybeans is the 
most common in the principal commercial areas. 
There are occasional admixtures of black or 
brown or bicolored soybeans in yellow soybeans 
and if over 5% of such soybeans are present the 


grain is classed as Mixed Soybeans. Black, 
brown, or bicolored soybeans may auso atfect 
the grade. The soybeans in Grade No. 1 of each 


of the classes Yellow Soybeans and Green Soy- 
beans may contain not more than 2 per cent, and 
the soybeans in Grade No. 2 of each of these 
classes may contain not more than 3 per cent of 
Black, Brown, or bicolored soybeans, singly or 
combined. : 


5. Size of Portion to Analyze: The anaylses for 
class, splits, damaged kernels and foreign ma- 
terial other than dockage may be made on one 
representative portion of about 250 grams from 
the sample of dockage-free soybeans. 


6. Splits: Splits are pieces of kernels of soy- 
beans that are not damaged. If 4 or iess of the 
bean is broken off it is not considered as split. 
A slotted sieve may be used to facilitate the 
separation. 


7. Damaged Kernels: Damage Must be Dis- 
tinct.—A soybean or other grain is materially 
damaged for inspection and grading purposes 
only when the damage is distinetly apparent and 
of such character as to be recognized as dam- 
aged for commercial purposes. 

Cross Section of Kernels.—In the practical an- 
alysis for damaged, it will be necessary to cross 
section a number of kernels with a sharp knife 
or razor blade before deciding if they are in 
fact damaged kernels. 

Frost Damage.—Frosted soybeans which are 
discoiored in cross section to a green or amber 
or greenish-brown color, and frosted soybeans 
which have a glassy, wax-like appearance, are 
considered as damaged. 


Immature Damage.—A soybean that is imma- 
ture from any cause is considered as damaged 
When a cross section of it shows an intense 
green color or when it is green in color and of 
a mealy or chalky consistency. When a soy- 
bean is plump and well-developed and a cross 
section of it shows it to be firm in texture al- 
though green in color, it is considered as sound. 


Heat Damage.—A soybean or other grain 
which has, been damaged by external heat oer as 
the result of heating caused by fermentation so 
that a cross section of it shows a brown or 
black color is considered as damaged. 


Sprout and Other Damage.—Sprouted soy- 
beans and. soybeans which are materially dam- 
aged from causes other than those listed are 
considered as damaged. 


Stained and Mottled.—Soybeans which are 
stained or mottled on the surface or seed coat 
by weather and/or disease, but which are not 
damaged or discolored internally or in cross sec- 
tion, are considered as sound. 


Slight Surface Mold.—Soybeans having surface 
mold growths which have not penetrated the 
soybeans sufficiently to injure them shall be 
considered as sound, provided the soybeans are 
otherwise sound. 


8. Foreign Material Other Than Dockage: This 
consists of coarse material such as pods, straw, 
corn and large weed seeds not separated from 
the sample by the dockage sieve. 


*This is a new sieve adopted Sept. 1, 1941, 
and not the 10/64 inch sieve used for foreign 
material before that date. 


(Correct soybean sieves specified in the Offi- 
cial Soybean Standards to determine dockage, 


foreign materials, ete., are: 10/64 inch by % 
inch slot, 8/64 inch round perforations, and a 
solid bottom pan. Page 189, last number 


Journals, erred in mentioning a 12/64 inch slot 
sieve.) 


Maltsters charged with agreeing to main- 
tain uniform delivered prices in the sale of 
malt, argued the merits before the Federal 
Trade Commission at Washington, Sept. 15. 


Washington, D. C.—The O. P. A. has 
issued a specific price regulation for sales 
of cement by manufacturers. The action 
was taken to assure an adequate supply in 
so-called “deficiency areas,” as well as to pro- 
vide a method of allocating recent increases 
in cost transportation. 


Field 


Seeds 


Walla Walla, Wash.—A one-story and full 
basement office building is being erected by 
the Washington-Idaho Seed Co. 

St. Joseph, Mo.—Carl H. Farris is pres. 
and general manager of the Mitchelhill Seed 
Co., since Frank H. Mangelsdorf sold his 
interest and removed to California recently. 

Holdrege, Neb.—Certified seed will be 
furnished to the ‘newly organized Phelps 
County pure seed club by the Holdrege 
Roller Mills and the Farmers Elevator at 
Loomis. 

Washington, D .C.—By an amendment to 
Regulation 144 covering retail prices on ag- 
ricultural insecticides and fungicides the 
ceilings are readjusted over manufacturers 
and wholesalers sales to consumers. 

New York, N. Y.—Aqualized paper, a 
substitute for cloth and burlap, retains its 
strength when wet, has been developed by 
the Brown Co., producers of purified cellu- 
lose, and is said to be suitable for seed 
bags. 

Tekamah, Neb.—Earl Conrad, pres. of the 
Yager Seed & Nursery Co., of Fremont, has 
purchased the brick building of the Burt 
County Herald, and after making alterations 
will carry a large quantity of seeds in stock. 
H. P. Nelson will continue in charge of the 
local business. 

St. Louis, Mo.—For the trip to the con- 
vention of the Western Seedsmen’s Ass’n at 
Kansas City Oct. 23-24 a special car over the 
Missouri Pacific for seedsmen and_ their 
friends has been chartered by T. M. Scott, 
who can be reached for seats at his office in 
the Merchants Exchange. 


Farmers in the southeastern states are re- 
ported to have ordered 60,000,000 Ibs. of 
legume seed, mostly Austrian winter peas 
and vetch. Restrictions on the use of min- 
eral nitrogen fertilizer encourage the use of 
legume seed for plants that get nitrogen from 
the air to enrich the soil—P. J. P. 

Lafayette, Ind——Hybrid seed corn offered 
farmers with the assurance of immunity to 
corn borer attacks will likely lead to severe 
disappointment to users next year, if a heavy 
infestation of borers prevails. Research work 
with many hybrids at the Purdue Univer- 
sity Agricultural Experiment Station has 
failed to reveal borer immunity in any corn 
hybrids. 

Portland, Ore.—Purchase of the stock of 
J. F. Blaine, former president, and other 
stock, by a group headed by C. F. Larsen, 
has placed control of the Charles H. Lilly 
Co., well known seed concern, in the hands 
of its operating personnel. The transfer of 
stock ownership was reflected at the annual 
meeting, at which Mr. Larsen, who has 
been with the company twenty-seven years, 
was elected president to succeed Mr. Blaine. 
J. N. Bohl was re-elected vice pres. in 
charge of seed production; S. B. Victor was 
elected vice- pres. in charge of the Albany, 
Ore., operations and J. C. Jones, vice-pres. 
in charge of seed sales. E. E. White is the 
new treasurer and T. R. Von Normann sec- 
retary and sales manager. The company re- 
cently paid $3.50 on its preferred stock, the 
first such payment in ten years—F. K. H. 


Waveland, Ind—The Pioneer Hybrid 
Corn Co, entertained about 70 salesmen and 
their wives from southwestern Indiana and 
western Kentucky at dinner in the Shades 
dining room. The program was rendered 
by Bert Henderson, impersonator. Nelson 
Urban of Des Moines, Ia., was guest 
speaker. 

Winnipeg, Man.—Registered and certified 
seed grains as defined in the Canada Seed 
Act are exempted from the delivery quota 
regulations, according to the Canadian 
Wheat Board. Growers may sell such seed 
over and above their quotas and may sell at 


other than the delivery points shown on 
their permits. 
Ames, Ia. — Fall-sown wheat should be 


treated to control the smuts, according to 
E. L. Waldee, extension plant pathologist 
at Iowa State College. Seed treatment of 
wheat is especially important this year be- 
cause of the prevalence of seed-borne dis- 
eases in the 1942 crops. Both stinking smut 
and loose smut cause appreciable fosses in 
yield—ranging from 1 to 20 per cent. Stink- 
ing smut, in addition to causing losses in 
yield, causes a dockage in price, even when 
present in only small amounts. 


Baton Rouge, La.—At the meeting of the 
Louisiana Seed Dealers Ass’n, Sept. 3, Lane 
Wilson, pres., proposed the following as nox- 
ious weeds: Primary Weed Seed—Wild 
onion, perennial bindweed, dock, cocoa grass, 
Johnson grass, plantain, dog fennel, sorrel 
and dodder; Secondary Weed Seed—Annual 
morning glory, black-eye susan, cheat, darnel, 
and marsh elder. Among the speakers were 
Mr. Kerr of the state seed laboratory, G. J. 
Durbin, state A. A. A. director; and repre- 
sentatives of the Louisiana Extension 
Service. 

Topeka, Kan—Sweet clover seed produc- 
tion in Kansas for 1942 is estimated at 86,000 
bus. of thresher-run seed compared with 
109,000 bus. in 1941 (revised) according to 
a report issued Sept. 17 by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics and the Kansas 


—ed 


Canadian Seedsmen Re-Elect 


Officers 


A very large attendance was had at the recent 
20th annual meeting of the Canadian Seed 
Trade Ass’n at Toronto, Ont. 

All the officers were re-elected. The new 
executive committee is composed of Pres. Wm. 
Couse, Vice-Pres. K. P. McDonald, Fred Per- 
rin, Thos. Rennie, R. C. Steele and Wm. 
Ewing. Mr. Rennie and Mr. Steele were named 
as the Ass’n ‘representatives on the advisory 
board to the Seed Administrator. 

R. J. MacKinnon made a report on seed sup- 
plies in the United States. All retail prices of 
seeds were frozen in Canada last fall and it 
has been proposed that this ceiling with some 
modifications be continued in force during the 
season now commencing. The modifications 
suggested in many cases were reductions from 
last year’s tops. Delegates at the meeting were 
doubtful whether such reductions were now 
practical in view of Mr. MacKinnon’s report. 


ED. F. MANGELSDORF & BRO. 


Buyers and sellers of 


Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, Lespedeza, Clovers, Timothy, Grasses, Fodder, Seeds, Sudan Grass, Soy Beans, Cew Peas 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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State Board of Agriculture. This production 
is a 21 per cent decrease from last year and 
the smallest crop since 1937. The 1942 pre- 
liminary acreage estimate for this crop from 
which seed was harvested is 36,000 acres and 
may be compared with the harvested acre- 
age for a year earlier which is now estimated 
at 42,000 acres. The average yield per acre 
co year of 2.4 bus. is .20 bus. less than for 


Big Attendance at lowa Seed 
Meeting 


That the Iowa Seed Dealers Ass’n, the oldest 
state seed organization, is very much alive was 
manifested by the near-record attendance of 
over 80 dealers at the annual meeting Sept. 4 
at the Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines. 

_ DAVID CAMPBELL, pres., called the meet- 
ing to order. 

FLOYD FIELDS, sec’y, read the minutes of 

the preceding meeting. The financial statement 
showed a strong condition. 
_ JAS. YOUNG, executive sec’y of the Amer- 
ican Seed Trade Ass’n, spoke on the Minnesota 
disclaimer action, proposed ceilings on used bags 
and O.D.T. order No. 18. 

JOHN MATHYS cautioned seedsmen to 
consider the great handicaps placed on growers 
of seeds by labor shortages and higher costs. 

JOHN NICOLSON said the demand for 
field seeds would depend on the outcome of the 
corn crop. If short there would be a demand 
for cereal seeds. 

Ri: PORTER, of Iowa State College, 
boasted of the increased facilities of the College 
seed laboratory. 

J. J. JOHNSTON of the State College spoke 
on certification. 

OFFICERS elected for the ensuing year are: 
F. A. Fields, Des Moines, president; Ray Nay- 
lor, Scotch Grove, vice-president; Paul Bates, 
Des Moines, secretary; and J. T. Hofler, Nora 
Springs, treasurer. 


Twenty-two firms were admitted to member- 
ship. 


Shippers of 
SUDAN — CANE — MILLET 
SORGHUM GRAINS 


Grown in this productive area 
of the Panhandle 


HENDERSON GRAIN & SEED CO. 


FARWELL, TEXAS 


CRABBS REYNOLDS TAYLOR CO. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
GRAIN 
Clover and Timothy Seeds 


Get in Teuch With Us 


WE ARE BUYERS AND SELLERS OF 


FIELD SEEDS 


GEO. P. SEXAUER & SON 
Brookings, So. Dak. Des Moines, Ia. 


BUYERS AND SELLERS 
ALL VARIETIES 


FIELD SEEDS 


ASK FOR PRICES 


FUNK BROS. SEED CO. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOTS 
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Millers Warn Against Inferior 
Seed Wheat 


The Millers National Federation has issued 
a warning against the use of inferior seed wheat 
distributed by the government agencies. Millers 
are urged by the Federation headquarters to 
acquaint all agencies in the central states which 
may be handling seed wheat with the disaster 
which Kawvale would bring to the wheat busi- 
ness as a whole. 

“There is a good bit of talk in farm circles 
about obtaining a sufficient supply of seed wheat 
in such states as Missouri, Illinois and Indiana, 
and stocks of old wheat owned by Commodity 
Credit Corporation have been reserved for pos- 
sible use for seed. 

“There is a considerable amount of Kawvale 
wheat in storage, and it would be terrible if.this 
were to be distributed for seed under govern- 
ment auspices. Not by any means all of the 
county agents or county A.A.A. committees or 
country elevator men or other agencies appre- 
ciate the inferior qualities of this variety of 
soit wheat—in fact, most of these people do not 
ordinarily inquire any farther about seed wheat 
than whether it will grow and whether it will 
yield well. On that basis, it would be easy for 
a lot of Kawvale to be distributed for seed, even 
in areas where it has never before appeared. 
This counterfeit wheat is receding considerably 
in Eastern Kansas and Missouri, but there is 
just a chance that it may be scattered again on 
account of the present situation. 

“There are plenty of other dependable varie- 
ties of soft wheat, and it will not be very diffi- 
cult to locate ample stocks of them for use as 
seed. 

“It is especially important in periods of seed 
shortage for the best wheat to be used for seed 
purposes.” 


Turkey Wheat Wins Quality 
Contest 


Through the offices of the Texas Wheat Im- 
provement Ass’n, announcement of the results 
of the Third Annual Special Wheat Milling 
and Baking Contest were made Sept. 10. Judges 
gave first placing to Mr. L. D. Dudley of 
Gruver, Tex., for his Turkey wheat sample 
entry. This sample stood out in milling and 
baking quality and according to the judges 
verifies the long known reputation of the grow- 
ing conditions. Varieties of wheat like breeds 
of cattle have certain properties making them 
adaptable for given conditions and definite pur- 
poses. Turkey wheat has played a major role 
in giving Texas its high reputation in all mar- 
kets for quality wheat. 

Hansford County also took the second plac- 
ing in the Contest with second placing going 
to Mr. C. H. Clawson of Hitchland, Tex. Mr. 
Clawson had Tenmarq wheat. Other placings 
were given as follows: 3rd placing to Morgan 
Dennis of Hereford, Tex., with a Turkey 
sample; 4th placing to S..O. Metz of Dalhart, 
Tex., with a Tenmarq sample; and 5th plac- 
ing to David Dammier of Amarillo, Tex., with 
a Tenmarq sample. 

Samples of recognized poor quality varieties 
such as Chiefkan (often called Beardless Black- 
hull), superhard Blackhull, and Early Black- 
hull produced poor bread and were placed in 
bottom placings by the judges. 

Wheat samples from all over Texas were 
entered in the Contest sponsored by the Exten- 
sion Service of the A. & M. College of Texas 
and the Texas Wheat Improvement Ass’n. 
Samples entered in the Special Contest were 
entered under one of four variety classifica- 
tions; namely, (1) Tenmarq, (2) Turkey types 
(including Kanred, Turkey, and Kharkof),; (3) 
Blackhull (including Standard Blackhull, Early 
Blackhull (and Superhard Blackhull), and (4) 
Miscellaneous class (including the Chiefkan 
and Red Chief). The sample entries were 
placed within the variety classifications on ex- 
ternal appearances. Samples ranking highest 


on external appearance within each variety 
classification were carried on for milling and 
baking. 

External appearance of the samples drew 
25% of the total score and milling and bak- 
ing properties drew 75% of the total score. 
Samples having the highest combined score 
received the prize winning placings. Prize 
money for the first five placings will be award- 
ed by the Texas Wheat Improvement Ass’n. 


Production of Alsike Clover 
in 1942 


U. S. production of alsike-clover seed this year 
is estimated by the Crop Reporting Board at 
256,800 bus. (15,408,000 pounds) of thresher-run 
seed, compared with 318,600 bus. (19,116,000 
pounds) in 1941 and 332,700 bus. (19,962,000 
pounds), the 10-year. (1930-39) average. 

The 19.4 per cent decrease from last year is 
attributed to a 21 per cent reduction in acre- 
age, offset in part by a yield per acre expected 
to be the largest on record. A smaller crop this 
year than last is forecast for every state except 
Iowa, where prospective production is larger, 
and Idaho, where production is expected to be 
the same as in 1941. Largest declines in pro- 
duction are indicated for Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan. 

Acreage for harvest in the United States this 
year may be the smallest on record. It is esti- 
mated at 93,900, compared with 118,500 acres in 
1941 and the average of 172,080 acres. Drouth 
in some sections during the summer of 1941 
killed or thinned stands and these were subse- 
quently plowed under; soybeans supplanted 
much clover acreage; and frequent, heavy rains 
in some sections this year caused much seed to 
set so poorly as not to make harvesting profit- 
able. 

The possibility of harvesting (‘‘stubble’’) seed 
from new sowings in a few states, particularly 
Ohio, was reported by growers. If this actually 
occurs, the 1942 harvested acreage will be in- 
creased and the yield per acre probably low- 
ered because stubble clover usually does not 
yield well. 

Despite unfavorable weather for 
seed production in some sections, the U. 
per acre may be the largest on record. The very 
small acreage and high yields obtained suggest 
the probability of greater selectivity than usual 
in the acreage harvested this year, with the re- 
sult that less promising meadows were not har- 
vested. A yield of 2.73 bus. (164 pounds) is in 
prospect, compared with 2.69 bus. (161 pounds) 
in 1941 and the average of 1.98 bus. (119 pounds). 


Nebred Wins Quality Contest 
in Nebraska 


Nebred wheat won top honors for the third 
consecutive year in the Nebraska Milling and 
Baking Contest held in connection with the Ne- 
braska State Fair. From a total of 32 entries, 
Robert Ludvik’s Nebred was chosen as the prize 
winning sample following careful laboratory 
tests. Second prize was won by a sample of 
Nebred grown by F. G. Keasling of Clay coun- 
ty, and third place went to Theodore Oswald, 
Hamilton county, who entered a sample of 
Cheyenne. 

Nebred and Cheyenne are both Turkey selec- 
tions which have met with considerable favor 
among Nebraska wheat farmers. Cheyenne is 
the leading variety in western Nebraska while 
Nebred is increasing rapidly in the east and cen- 
tral portions of the state. From the bakers’ 
standpoint, Nebred is characterized by the elas- 
ticity of its gluten while Cheyenne excels in 
gluten strength. 

In judging the contest samples, 60 points were 
allotted for baking quality, 30 points for milling 
and only 10 points for external appearance. 
Judges who milled and baked the samples were: 
Walt Urban, chief chemist, Omaha Grain Ex- 
change; Jack Johnson, Gooch Milling Co., and 
R. M. Sandstedt, chairman of the Agricultural 
Chemistry Department, University of Nebraska. 

All of the prize winning samples were No. 1 
dark hard winter and ranged in protein from 
11.5% to 14.5%. This is slightly below the 


alsike-clover 
S. yield 


_ protein level of samples entered in this contest 


in previous years. The milling and baking con- 
test was a part of the Higher Quality Wheat 
exhibit sponsored by the Nebraska Grain Im- 
provement Ass’n at the Nebraska State Fair. 
The three winning samples will be entered in 


the American Royal } Milling and Baking con- 
test to be held in Kansas City Oct. 28-30. They 
will. compete against similarly chosen samples 
from Colorado, Oklahoma, Texas and Kansas. 


Kansas Wheat Winners 


Howard Hansen, well-known Shawnee 
County farmer and Certified seed grower, 
won the first prize of $10 on his sample of 
Tenmarq in the hard wheat section of the 
Wheat Quality Class, in the milling and 
baking contest at the Kansas Free Fair at 
Topeka, announces Dr. John H. Parker, 
Director, Kansas Wheat Improvement Ass’n, 
Manhattan, in charge of the Wheat Quality 
Class. Neal Stroup of Fontana, Miami 
County, received first prize of $10 on his 
sample of Clarkan, in the soft wheat section 
of the Wheat Quality Class at Kansas Free 
Fair. 

J. .J. Lohrmeyer of Kanza Farms, Logan, 
Norton County, received second prize of $9 
for his sample of Turkey hard wheat. Ed 
Visser of Riley received third prize of $8 
on his sample of Tenmarq hard wheat. 
Aloys Schwermann of Topeka won the sec- 
ond prize of $8 in the soft wheat section of 
the Wheat Quality Class, on his sample of 
Kawvale. Alfred Hanson of Topeka won 
third prize of $6 on a sample of Kawvale in 
the soft wheat section. 

Exhibitors are required to show bushel 
samples in the Wheat Quality Class. This 
tends to discourage the showing of hand- 
picked garden samples by professionals and 
encourages the showing of wheat direct from 
the field, except for cleaning with a farm 
fanning mill. Serving with Dr. Parker on 
the technical judging committee of the 
Wheat Quality Class are Dr. E. G. Bayfield, 
Head of the Department of Milling Industry, 
and L. P. Reitz, Plant Breeder, both of Kan- 
sas State College, T. R. West, Thomas Page 
Mill Co.,* Topeka, W. C. Meyer, Chemist, 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Topeka, and 
Harlan Deaver, Master Farmer, of Sabetha. 

Howard Hanson’s first prize sample of 
Tenmarq won its blue ribbon on the basis 
of baking the best loaf of bread and not on 
the basis of the appearance and test weight 
of the wheat. This sample graded No. 3 
“dark hard” and tested only 56.2 pounds per 
bushel with a protein content in the wheat 
of 13.9%, J. J. Lohrmeyer’s sample of Turkey 
graded No. 1 “dark hard” with a test weight 
of 62 pounds per bushel and a protein of 
12.7%; this sample also baked a good loaf 
of bread but not quite as good as the first 
prize sample of Tenmarq. 

Neal Stroup’s first prize sample of Clarkati 
graded No. 1 soft red winter wheat with a 
test weight of 61.1 pounds per bushel, and 
protein content of 11.6%. 


WEEDS 


and Weed Seeds 


Your farmer patrons, yourself, in 
fact, everyone interested in the bet- 
terment of agriculture, will welcome 
this new book. Its 76 pages, 6x9, 
contain information, with illustra- 
tions of Noxious Weeds, Lawn 
Weeds, Poisonous Plants and aids 
dealers to identify noxious weed 
seeds. Nothing like it ever before 
published. Price $1.00 plus postage. 
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The Canadian Shipping Board has author- 
ized the diversion of one upper lake boat 
from ore to grain. 

O. D. T. is setting up regional motor trans- 
port offices in New York, Philadelphia, At- 
lanta, Cleveland, Chicago, Kansas City, Dal- 
las, Denver and San Francisco. 

Sale of the M. & St. L. R.R. has been ap- 
proved by the federal court, thus dividing 
the property into two sections, one of which 
probably will be abandoned as unprofitable. 

Schedules have been filed by Illinois car- 
riers, effective Oct. 5, and later dates, ‘in- 
creasing rates on soybeans to the same extent 
as rates on grain were increased by the Ex 
Parte 148 increases. 


Feed rates, Richmond, Ind., to Ohio and 
Kentucky points, on minimums of 8,000 lbs., 
proposed by McMinn Trucking Co., Inc., 
were found too low in I. & S. M-2005 before 
the I. C. C., which proposed they be can- 
celed, 

Washington, D. C.—The President now 
admits that the proposed St. Lawrence sea- 
way may have to be abandoned. He said 
there is grave doubt that it would be wise to 
expend raw material so vitally needed for 
arms. 

The Pere Marquette has asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for permission 
to abandon a branch line of 11.23 miles in 
Mecosta County, Michigan, connecting with 
the tracks between Edmore and Grand 
Rapids. 

“The country is on the verge of a nominal 
or real shortage of open top cars; and, in 
spite of the co-operation of most, shippers 
with the railways, this is partly due to some 
misuse of cars at coal mines,” says the Rail- 
way Age. 

The Mississippi Valley Ass’n, seeking de- 
velopment of river traffic, has canceled its 
24th annual convention in compliance with 
the O. D. T. request for fewer large conven- 
tions. Substituted will be regional meeting's 
thru the Mississippi Valley. 


General Order No. 18 as far as it applies 
to water transportation has been suspended 
by the O.D.T. Shipments loaded into a car 
after movement by water need not meet the 
maximum loading requirements. The amend- 
ment also applies to cars to be loaded into 
boats, but not to imports. 


Development of a government transporta- 
tion policy that will give private enterprise a 
free hand in creating a unified transportation 
system after the war was urged by Ralph 
Budd, pres. of the Burlington Railroad, at a 
regional meeting at Chicago of the National 
Resources Planning Board. 

Thirty-seven Class I railroads, represent- 
ing 74.9 per cent of total operating revenues 
in the western district, had estimated operat- 
ing revenues in August, 1942, of $204,161,071 
compared with $143,146,747 in August, 1941, 
or an increase of 42.6 per cent. Freight rev- 
enues of those railroads in August, 1942, 
amounted to $164,297,272 compared with 
$119,112,096 in August, 1941, or an increase 
of 37.9 per cent. 


Grain and grain products loaded during 
the week ending Sept. 12 totaled 45,396 cars, 
an increase of 1,312 cars above the preceding 
week, and an increase of 350 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1941. In the western 
districts alone, grain and grain products 
loading for the week of Sept. 12 totaled 
33,146 cars, an increase of 3,301 cars above 
the preceding week, and an increase of 2,879 
cars above the corresponding week in 1941, 
as reported by the Ass’n of American Rail- 
roads. 


Sacramento, Cal.—Truck carriers have re- 
quested the state railroad commission to 
grant an increase in rates on grain. 


“You can’t take America off wheels. You 
can lose the war doing that, because of the 
disruption it would cause in our economy. 
You have to have civilian trucks running to 
move goods and farm products, for instance, 
and you have to have buses and a certain 
number of passenger cars to take people to 
and from work. But you can reduce the use 
of rubber te the irreducible minimum.”’— 
Wm. M. Jeffers, newly appointed rubber 
administrator. 


We have nearly 5,000,000 trucks and a 
little more than 150,000 buses. More than a 
million of the trucks are operated by or for 
farmers, about 334 million by private busi- 
ness concerns, and about 600,000 by public 
carriers. No one knows exactly how much 
work these trucks are doing. The best esti- 
mate I can give you is that they are now 
carrying, locally and between communities, 
about 25 per cent as many ton-miles of prop- 
erty as the railroads.—Jos. B. Eastman, director 
Owe: 


Kansas-Missouri river mills and the Kan-— 


sas City Board of Trade have supported the 
petition of the railroads, I. C. C. No. 28770, 
Texas Intrastate Rates on Grain and Grain 
Products. Texas intrastate ‘“bob-tailed 
scales,” they contend, could be cured by sub- 
stitution of a revised southwestern scale, all 
grain, of: 50 miles, 13.5c; 160 miles, 20.5c; 
350 miles, 30c; 600 miles, 40c; 800 miles, 
47.5c; 1,000 miles, 52.5c. Texas intrastate 
scale is lower on wheat, much lower on 
coarse grain. 


Would Raise Rates of Boat Lines 


E. R. Warren, chairman of the transpor- 
tation committee of the California Hay, 
Grain & Feed Dealers Ass’n, reports that 
the Sept. 1 decision No. 35,725 of the Cali- 
fornia Railroad Commission denies applica- 
tion No. 25108 of various boat lines for in- 
creases of rates on grain or grain products. 
The reason given is “that the increased rates 
have not been justified,” altho the increases 
were approved by the San Francisco Grain 
Exchange and ourselves, and no one ap- 
peared in opposition. “The boat lines will 
no doubt petition the Commission for a re- 
hearing, as it is our belief that they cannot 
continue to operate under present rates,” says 
Mr. Warren. 


Russell Grain Co. 
Hilliards, Ohio 
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Railroads Carrying Peak Traffic 


Railroads currently are performing upwards 
of 15 per cent more freight service than dur- 
ing last fall’s traffic peak, when all previous 
high records were passed, stated Z. G. Hopkins, 
representing the Western Railways’ Committee 
on Public Relations. “They at the same time 
are showing a greater surplus of cars over re- 
quirements for current loading than during the 
traffic peak in October last year. 


“Prophecies of those, who early last year 
doubted ability of the railroads to meet fall 
trafic requirements without car shortage, were 
discredited by actual railroad performance. 
More freight service was performed in October 
than ever before in a single month, with a car 
surplus of more than 40,000 ‘cars maintained. 
Last October’s record now has been surpassed 
in six successive months, and the curreat car 
surplus stands at about 53,000 cars, or approxi- 
mately 12,000 more than in October, last year. 


Strict Truck Control Nov. [5 


Joseph B. Eastman, director of the Office of 
Defense Transportation, on Sept. 9, took con- 
trol over the use of virtually all trucks, buses, 
taxicabs, and similar commercial vehicles in a 
drastic move to attain further conservation of 
such equipment for war purposes. 


In a general: order supplementing conserva- 
tion regulations already in effect for such facil- 
ities, Mr. Eastman established a new program 
under which every vehicle affected by the order 
will be required to carry a Certificate of War 
Necessity. The order (General Order ODT 
No. 21) becomes effective Nov. 15. 

The Certificates of War Necessity will gov- 
ern the maximum mileage that may be operat- 
ed or the minimum loads that may be carried, 
or both, by all vehicles to which they are 
issued. No operator subject to the order will 
be able to obtain gasoline, tires, or parts with- 
out a Certificate. 

The Certificate of War Necessity will be 
drawn with the objective of assuring that: 

1—Operations be confined to those which 
are necessary to the war effort or to the essen- 
tial domestic economy. 

2—Operations be so conducted as to attain 
maximum utilization of the equipment involved. 

3—The operators conserve and providently 
utilize rubber or rubber substitutes and other 
critical materials used in the manufacture, 
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maintenance, and operation of all vehicles cov- 
ered by the order. 

The order further provides that the tires of 
every vehicle affected by the order must be 
checked at an inspection agency designated by 
the OPA every 5,000 miles or at the end of 
each 60-day period, whichever occurs first. 


The order prohibits the continued use of any 
vehicle thus inspected unless the inspection 
agency designated by the OPA has certified 
that all reasonable adjustments, repairs or re- 
placements “necessary to conserve and provi- 
dently utilize’ the vehicle’s tires have been 
made, or unless the operator is unable, under 
rationing regulations, to make such repairs. 


Each operator affected by the order will be 
required to keep a weekly record of all opera- 
tions on a form prescribed on the back of each 
Certificate and must keep such other records 
and make such reports as may be required 
from time to time by the ODT. 

The records must be made available to ac- 
credited representatives of the ODT at all rea- 
sonable times. 

The order applies to all types of trucks and 
other rubber-tired vehicles propelled or drawn 
by mechanical power and built or rebuilt pri- 
marily for the purposes of transporting prop- 
erty, except motorcycles, and all motor vehi- 
cles used in the transportation of passengers or 
which are available for public rental, including 
ambulances and hearses, but not including pri- 
vate passenger cars. 


An owner of a motor vehicts may be re- 
quired to turn over his vehicle to another, on 
rental, under the following provision: 

§ 501.101. Control of vehicles. (a) Whenever 
the Office of Defense Transportation shall deem 
it to be advisable, any person having possession 
or control of any commercial motor vehicle 
shall, notwithstanding any contract, lease, or 
other commitment, express or implied, with re- 
spect to the use or operation of such commer- 
cial motor vehicle, cause such vehicle (1) to be 
operated in such manner, for such purpose, and 
between such points, as the Office of Defense 
Transportation shall from time to time direct, 
and (2) to be leased or rented by any such per- 
son to such person or persons, except by a 
person engaged in transporting property in a 
commercial motor vehicle for compensation to 
a person not engaged in such transportation, 
as the Office of Defense Transportation shall 
from time to time direct. 

Unless the interested parties agree upon the 
amount of compensation payable for the use of 
any such vehicle, so directed to be leased or 
rented, the amount of such compensation shall 
be such amount as may be determined by the 
Office of Defense Transportation to be just and 
equitable, subject to any applicable maximum 
price established by any competent govern- 
mental authority. 


New Pulley for Elevator Belts 


Answering a problem that has-caused no end 
of unnecessary wear on conveyor and leg belts 
in all types of plants handling abrasive mate- 
rials, Sprout, Waldron & Co. have developed a 
Belt Saver Pulley which may be substituted for 
the conventional, flat-faced pulley to the great 
benefit of the belt, pulley and bearings. 


The Belt Saver Pulley has a cone shaped 
middle, and wings with straight ribs to carry 
the belt. Material falling between the belt 
and the pulley, as in back-legging of grain, is 
not crushed and ground into the back surface 
of the belt. Instead it falls between the ribs 
and dribbles harmlessly off to the side. Mate- 
rial dribbling from the top of a conveyor belt 
and landing on the inside surface of the ‘return 


Rib Pulley for Elevator Belts 


side, similarly works out to the side of a Belt 
Saver Tail pulley, 

The ribs of this pulley are spaced far enough 
apart to pass all ordinary particles to the cone 
shaped middle, yet close enough together to 
prevent any crimping or flexing ‘of the belt. 
Beveled edges on the ribs keep them from dam- 
aging conveyor bucket bolts. A Belt Saver 
pulley is reported to outwear a solid faced 
pulley under normal operating conditions, be- 
cause the elimination of grinding and crushing 
action, which prolongs belt life, also prolongs 
pulley life. Users claim increases of 50% to 
400% in belt life. 


Conductive Belting Ends Static 
Hazard 


“Conductive” rubber belting which will elimi- 
nate static formed by friction, cause of many 
dangerous explosions, is announced by the 
United States Rubber Co. 

The product was made possible by a discovery 
which turned rubber, originally an insulator, 
into a conductor. Thus in a product made from 
this substance static electricity which accumu- 
lates is harmlessly carried off. 

Because of the low resistance of the material, 
however, there is no danger of an electrical con- 
nection from one transmission line to another 
should an accidental short circuit occur. 

The conductivity feature is specially desirable 
in hazardous areas and also in handling material 
which carries electrostatic charges. Such mate- 
rial as paper, cellophane, explosive powders are 
not attracted to a conductive belt. The trade 
name Uskon will be used. 

Transmission belts are the friction surface 
envelope type. They have been subjected to 
severe tests at speeds from 100 to 4,000 feet per 
minute with the humidity as low as 16%. When 
the resistance of the belts ran as high as 100 
Magohms, measured between two electrodes one 
inch apart, these belts had shown no static on 
a sensitive gold leaf electroscope. 

Two types of conveyor belts are supplied, one 
with a 2,500 to 3,000 pound long wear conduc- 
tive cover, and the other with a 1,000 pound 
cover for less severe service. 

Conductive V belts are also available for 
drives on fans handling explosive vapors or 
equipment in hazardous industries. 


Wheat stocks in the four major exporting 
countries—the United States, Canada, Argen- 
tina and Australia—on July 1, 1942, totaled 
about 1,484 million bushels. This is the largest 
on record and about 300 million bushels above 
the previous record a year earlier. 


The highest government loan value on 
wheat, $1.44, is on No. 2 hard winter, red 
winter and soft white at Albany, N. Y. The 
lowest terminal loan values are in the Pacific 
Northwest where 7 of the No. 1 grades rate 
$1.21. The lowest rate is on farm stored or 
country warehoused wheat in eastern Colorado, 
89%4c, for No. 2 hard, red or hard white winter 
wheat. 
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Start today to build demand for your prod- 
ucts tomorrow. 

Washington, D. C.—A standards division 
has been created by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, in seven sections, the lumber and 
building material section headed by Elroy A. 
Ledwith, architect. 


Washington, D. C.—The preference rating 
necessary to obtain certain types of industrial 
equipment covered by Limitation Order L-123 
has been raised from A-9 or higher to A-l-c 
or higher. This covers freight and passenger 
elevators, compressors and pumps. 

Washington, D. C.—Concerns using $5,000 
or more worth of metals each quarter will find 
it to their advantage to operate under produc- 
tion requirements plan rather than P-100 or 
P.D.-1-A. Under P.R.P. the W.P.B. will grant 
a definite allocation of required metals for the 
quarter as requested on form PD-25-A. 


More than 75 per cent of the nation’s steel 
output of 5,300,000 tons a month now is going 
into direct war use and the remainder into such 
essential industries as railroads, machinery man- 
ufacture and the like, David F. Austin, acting 
chief, Iron and Steel Branch, reported Sept. 10. 
Eighty per cent of our steel is being delivered 
on ratings of A-l-a or higher. 

Steinlite Moisture Testers were recently 
installed by the following Ohio firms: Houston 
Grain Co., Amanda; Arcanum Elevator Co., 
Arcanum; Zeigler Grain Co., Bucyrus; Shepard 
Grain Co., Christianburg; Meggett Elevator, 
Clyde; Cole Bros. Grain Co., Greenville; Lodi 
Equity Co., Lodi; Ridgeton Elevator, Ridge- 
ton; Gregg & Sons, Upper Sandusky, and 
Farmers Grain & -Mlg. Co., Wellington. 


Flour Mills of Canada ground 87,984,462 
bus. wheat during the crop year prior to Aug. 
1, against 87,919,712 bus. during the preced- 
ing crop year, as reported by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Dissatisfaction with the processors’ 'con- 
tract offered by C.C.C. is reported for some 
soybean processors. A main point of con- 
tention is the fixed prices for meal sales. 
About 65 per cent of the soybean meal pro- 
duced in the past has found its market in the 
eastern states. Freight rates are expected to 
cause this market to drain the nearest soy- 
bean producing territory of meal, under the 
C.C.C. plan. Then the drained territory will 
have to go to the next nearest territory for 
its meal, and this draining of territories by 
steps would move progressively westward 
until the demand was satisfied. In the end it 
means a great deal of extra loading and un- 
loading of cars, extra money spent in freight, 
meal in the west left to move last, or not at 
all. 
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Authority 


Feeds & Feeding 


by 
F. B. Morrison 
20th Edition — 8th Printing 


Since the first edition was pub- 
lished in 1898 nineteen editions 
of this book have been issued, sev- 
eral printings having been made 
of each of the later editions. In 
the U. S. and other countries 
Feeds & Feeding is used more 
widely as a text and reference 
book than any other book on live- 
stock feeding. It is the only au- 
thoritative book on the subject, 
and is the result of over 44 years 
of exhaustive work in experi- 
mentation. 


The 20th edition, the latest, 
has been entirely rewritten and 
revised. It contains the latest 
information; recent analyses of 
American feeds; extensive data 
concerning the mineral and vita- 
min content of important feeds. 


The book is divided into three 
parts: “Fundamentals of Ameri- 
can Nutrition,” “Feeding Stuffs,” 
“Feeding Farm Animals.” This 
20th edition contains approxi- 
mately 40% more material than 
the previous edition; 1,050 
pages; 95 informative illustra- 
tions. This book will enable any 
grinder and mixer of feeds more 
intelligently to suggest and com- 
pound worth while rations. Well 
bound in durable black keretol, 
weight 5 pounds, price $5.00 plus 
postage. Send for your copy now. 
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There is only one rule to follow if you 
intend to be a successful retail salesman. 
Beat the customer to the counter! 


Brewers Dried Grains production during 


August amounted to 15,700 tons, against 
13,000 tons in August last year.—U. S. D. A. 


Distillers Dried Grains production during 
August amounted’ to 32,600 tons, against 13,- 
900 tons during August, 1941, as reported by 
the U.S. Di A 

Alabama farmers shouid not accept less 
than approximately $48 per ton for their 
cottonseed, A. W. Jones, state A.A.A. admin- 
istrator, has notified farmers.—P.J.P. 

Illinois farmers are reported by the A. A. 
A. to have used nearly 750,000 bus. of wheat 
as feed since Jan. 1- The price of govern- 
ment feed wheat in Illinois averages 83c per 
bushel. 


Ithaca, N. Y.—A one-day feed merchants’ 
conference was scheduled for Sept. 23 by the 
animal and poultry husbandry departments 
of Cornell University at the request of a 
committee of the Eastern Federation of Feed 
Merchants. 

Sacramento, Cal.—I. J. Stromnes, sec’y of 
the California Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers 
Ass'n, is collecting data from members 
on costs of feeds for presentation to the 
O. P. A. to prevent hardship to feed han- 
dlers who may be squeezed between ceilings 
and floors in replacing feed ingredients. 


Ottawa, Ont.—Jas. G. Gardiner, minister 
of agriculture, on-Sept. 17 announced a pro- 
gram which will encourage the feeding of 
beef cattle until they are at least three years 
old—possibly including regulations prevent- 
ing slaughtering of beef below a certain 
weight—and an increase in the numbers of 
cattle turned into beef. 


North Little Rock, Ark.—A fine of $100 
was imposed on the Cameron Feed Mills in 
the U. S. District Court on the charge of 
having adulterated and misbranded “White 
Mule Sweet Mixed Feed” and “Loud Cackle 
Egg Mash.” Rice hulls had been added and 
the label did not name rice hulls as an in- 
gredient as required by law. 

Lafayette, Ind.—The limited 
feed per grain-consuming animal, a less fa- 
vorable grain-milk price ration, and the 
strong competition among other classes of 
livestock for what grain will be available 
are expected to force Indiana dairymen to 
produce 10 pounds more milk per 100 pounds 
of grain fed this year if an income similar to 
that earned last year is obtained. 


Fulton, Mo—Feeders are taking much in- 
terest in the pen in the front of J. R. Rob- 
erts’ feed store in which are kept two pigs 
named “Yankee” and “Goering,” the former 
receiving Purina hog chow and the latter a 
plain grain diet. A chart kept on a score- 
board on the pens records their weekly feed 
and weight gains. “Yankee” weighed 14 lbs. 
less at the start of the test, but Mr. Roberts 
says Yankee will outweigh Goering after sev- 
eral months.—P.J.P. 

New Haven, Conn.—E. M. Bailey. chem- 
ist in charge for the Connecticut Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, reports that for 
the period Jan. 1, 1941, to Dec. 31, 1941, 181 
firms registered 1,224 brands of feeding 
stuffs; and 17 firms registered 35 brands of 
vitamin D carriers. During the year 1941 a 
total of 1,519 samples were examined. The 
number includes official samples of commer- 
cial feeding stuffs and of vitamin D carriers. 
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and other materials. Of 797 samples of com- 
mercial feedingstuffs other than cod liver oils 
analyzed 93 per cent met guarantees in all 
respects. 

St. Paul, Minn.—The 125,000,000 bus. of 
wheat designated by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture for use as livestock feed are a 
good buy at prices being quoted to farmers 
in this state, according to University Farm 
livestock specialists. They point out that 
wheat is worth about 12 per cent more than 
corn, bushel for bushel, to the average Min- 
nesota livestock man. In sections where 
corn sells for 80 cents a bushel, wheat is 
likely to be worth about 90 cents. The price 
in Minnesota at the start of feed wheat sales 
varied from 74 to 80 cents a bushel.—Uni- 
versity Farm. 


St. Louis Millfeed Unit Raised 


Members of the St. Louis Merchants Ex- 
change have voted to increase the quantity in 
future transactions in millfeeds from a unit of 
100 tons to 120 tons. 

Existing contracts may be closed out on the 
old basis. 

Heavier loading of cars is required by the 
O.D.T., raising the carload from 25 to 30 tons, 
and the change in the rule makes the unit fit 
four full 30-ton carloads. 


Grind New Oats for Cows 


New oats, as well as all home-grown grains, 
should be ground before giving to dairy cows, 
say lowa State College extension dairymen. 

A loss in feeding value of from 10 to 25 per 
cent may occur if the oats are fed whole. How- 
ever, the oats should not be ground fine, but 
only enough to break open or crush the kernel. 

New oats should not be fed in large amounts 
to dairy cattle until the cows have had a chance 
to become accustomed to the new crop. A grad- 
ual increase is advised. 
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Ceiling Removed from 
Hominy Feed 


The O. P. A. on Sept. 16 exempted hominy 
feed from the provisions of the General 
Maximum Price Regulation. Similar prod- 
ucts, such as corn germ, corn germ meal and 
corn feed meal for feeding purposes also are 
exempted, except when packaged. 

Undesirable results of the ceiling, pointed 
out by the O. P. A., are: 

The manufacturer of degerminated corn meal ~ 
—of which hominy feed is a by-product— 
would be forced to raise the price of his corn 
meal 50% more than the manufacturer of 
whole corn meal because the return that he 
could obtain from hominy feed, which is 
30% of his production, could not advance 
with the price of corn. Degerminated corn 
meal forms an important part of the diet of 
low income groups in large sections of the 
United States and it is important that this 
group should not be forced to bear the entire 
increase in the cost of corn. 

Because of the widened differential be- 
tween degerminated corn meal and whole 
corn meal, the manufacturer of degerminated 
corn meal would be put to a distinct dis- 
advantage. 

This competitive disadvantage would result 


- in a contraction of the business done’ by mills 


employing the degerminating process, with 
a resulting decrease in the production of corn 
germ from which corn oil is extracted. Corn 
oil is in great demand by war industries. 
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Wage and Hour Division Inves- 
tigating Feed Dealers 


The New York office of the Wage & Hour 
Division has requested feed dealers of Long 
Island to appear with records of employes, evi- 
dently to learn whether their employes are cov- 
ered by the law. 

It is expected that the investigaticn will be 
made by regional offices of the Division in other 
parts of the country. 

The retail feed dealer is exempt when his 
grinding and mixing operations are incidental 
to his retailing; when over 75 per cent of his 
sales are retail and not wholesale cr non-retail ; 
and when over 50 per cent of these retail sales 
are for feeds delivered within the state. Grind- 
ing feed for farmers exempts such operations 
from the law. 


Canadian Feed Grain Prices 


EF. W. Presant, feed administrator of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board of Canada, 
has ordered that the maximum price f.o.b. 
seller’s point of distribution at which any per- 
son may sell feed grain shall be the sum of: 

1—The laid-down cost at point of distribu- 
tion, not to exceed ceiling prices for coarse 
grains fixed by the Canadian Wheat Board 
and less any rebateable amounts authorized by 
the government or any government agency. 
(A previous announcement, made jointly by 
the prices board and the agricultural supplies 
board, authorized a drawback of 8c a bu. on 
western wheat bought for feed use in Canada 
after Aug. 1.) 

2—The seller’s normal mark-up, not to ex- 
ceed that established by him during the basic 
period, including his profit and cost of process- 
ing, mixing, handling, retailing and other serv- 
ices “to the extent that such services are per- 
formed” by the seller. 

Feed grain for purposes of the order in- 
cludes wheat, oats, barley, rye, Indian corn, 
buckwheat and flax, whether whole, ground, 
crushed, cut or used in food mixtures for live 
stock and poultry. 

Another provision of the order 
sale of grain intended as feed for 


prohibits 
live e stock 


National Feed Week Oct. 19-24 


Feed dealers and manufacturers desiring to 
promote better feeding can lend effective aid to 
the war effort by displaying posters and stickers 
advertising National Feed Week, Oct. 19 to 24. 

Orders for both posters and stickers may be 
sent to the office of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Ass’n, Chicago, or to publicity head- 
quarters at Milwaukee, Wis., D. K.-Steenbergh, 
publicity chairman, 741 N. Milwaukee street. 

The costs are $2.50 per 1,000 for stickers, and 
$3 per 100 for posters, f.o.b., beautifully litho- 
graphed in colors. Other reading matter, mats 


and electrotypes are available. 


VIETO 


BEeMANOS 


BETTER FEED BETTER FEEDING 


FEED WEEK 


OCTOBER 19-24 


or poultry if it contains more than the maxi- 
mum limit of foreign material allowed under 
the Canada Grain Act for lowest statutory 
gerade of such grain. 


For Sane Feed Industry 
Regulation 


Our hope is that O.P.A. in time re-analyze 
price ceilings covering feeds. Eliminate any 
needless pricing methods. for individual ceiling 
selling and buying prices. Seek to have each 
“desired” level of processing and handling ob- 
tain its legitimate share in the consumer price, 
so that efficient operators may pay their sup- 
pliers, their labor, overhead and taxes. Pin 
the total cost of the product right where it 
belongs, on the user of product or service. Quit 
salving the boys. This is war. We would like 
to see the California feed trade invite O.P.A. 
and if possible, Mr. Westberg to come out, or 
send a competent official here for an over-all 
analysis of the actual working details of every 


major price regulation now in effect for feed 
products. 
Remember that feeds are a RAW PROD- 


UCT which represents from 50 to 70 per cen 
of the total manufacturing and operating cos 
of a dairv. roultry, or livestock producer. 
However patriotic, a dealer cannot long pay 
$75 or $80 a ton for a product, pay his work- 
ers, finance purchase and sale, store, sell anc 
deliver, at an out-of-pocket cash loss. 

Our sales are considered retail, but there is 
a whale of a difference between selling a high- 
priced product for raw material each week 
to a producing customer, compared to one 
final sale of an article to a direct consumer. 
It’s a matter of financing continued food pro- 
duction on a big scale. The high values of 
individual feed ingredients, the low operating 
and handling margins make it impossible to 
ignore true costs in finding selling prices in 
this industry. No subsidy is needed but make 
the product carry its true cost as shown by ex- 
perience figures based on current conditions or 
cancel those conditions. 

sy gradually transferring over to proved 
cost formulas based on most efficient operation, 
as a basis for ceiling prices, it will avoid spe- 
cial advantages and minority pressure for such. 
It will economize on the over-all cost to ulti- 
mate consumers in the long run, by eliminating 
wasteful operation; streamlining our industry 
into cutting duplicate services; and_ release 
(any) available or surplus man power for 
other war needs. Then, at the end of the war 
emergency, the trade would be able to stand 
on its own feet and furnish the government 
of that time the sound support needed from 
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its citizens and industry. We don’t want to be 
postwar strap-hangers limping along on sub- 
sidy or hand-outs.—I. J. Stromnes, sec’y-treas. 
Catifornia Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers Ass’n. 


To Amend Millfeed Price 
Regulations 


Some minor changes in the millfeed price 
regulations are expected this month, such as 
the addition of state tonnage taxes to ceilings. 

Some interpretative rulings on the general 
maximum price regulation on mill products are 
also expected from the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. : 


Price Regulation on Grain 


and Feed 


Maximum Price Regulation No. 165 applies 
to 61 different services, among them No. 23 in 
the list, as follows: (23) Feed and grain—as- 
pirating, bagging, baking, bleaching, bolting, 
cleaning, conditioning, cooling, cracking, crimp- 
ing, crushing, dehydrating, drying, elevating, 
expelling, extracting, flaking, fumigating, grad- 
ing, grinding, heating, hulling, inspecting, mix- 
ing, pearling, pelleting, rolling, sampling, scour- 
ing, screening, shelling, steel cutting, testing, or 
weighing of, when done on a custom basis. 
Grinding or mixing refers to work done by both 
stationary or portable grinders or mixers. 
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Northeast and other open territories, 
for our proposition. - 


A. E. Jacobson Machine Works, Inc. 


Minneapolis .Minn 


1084 10th Ave. S. E. 
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2917-27 N. Market St. 


St. Louis, Missouri 
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Poultry Feeds and Feeding 


The W. P. B. has announced that fish 
oil production is as large as last year and no 
restriction will be necessary on its use. As 
producers have only temporary storage the 
W. P. B. desires that consumers take the 
oil off their hands. 


Washington, D. C.—Fish oils may not be 
packed in new or used steel drumis if obtained 
after Sept. 14.. Some 200 other products are 
included in, the prohibition by the W. P. B. 
The restriction does not apply to persons 
having less than 5 drums in use for all 
purposes. 


Chicago, I1].—Practical phases of the breed- 
ing, feeding, management and marketing of 
poultry will be covered in the new quarterly 
series of the special training course for feed 
mill salesmen and retail feed dealers which is 
being conducted by Phil W. Tobias, presi- 
dent of Simmonds & Simmonds, Inc., Chi- 
cago, and his associates. 

Lafayette, Ind.—The 24th annual Purdue 
poultry short course will be held at Purdue 
University Oct. 12 to 24, according to an 
announcement by Dr. J. Holmes Martin, 
head of the poultry department. This course 
is designed to fill the vacancies in the poul- 
try field and to train poultry keepers and 
hatchery helpers to conduct their work more 
efficiently. 

Lynden, Wash.—Simon Louws, trading as 
Evergreen Hatchery, engaged in the sale and 
distribution of chicks, stipulated with the 
Federal Trade Commission to cease and de- 
sist from representing by use of the words 
“Member Washington State Poultry 
Improvement Ass'n,” or in any other man- 
ner, that he is a member or that his hatchery 
is under the supervision of the Washington 
State Poultry Improvement Ass'n. 


Growing Chickens on 
Chemicals 


_ Just as plants have been grown without soil 
in chemical solutions so the Wisconsn State 
College of Agriculture has found it possible 
to grow chickens successfully by feeding them 
chemicals. 

The purified ration which Professors Briggs, 

Mills, Elvehjem and Hart have found adequate 
for the growth of chicks is made up of these 
ingredients: sucrose, casein, salt mixture, fat, 
fat-soluble, vitamins, thiamin, riboflavin, pan- 
tothenic acid, pyridoxine, choline, biotin, niacin, 
inositol, arginine, glycine, cystine, chondroitin 
and a liver fraction. 
_ For some time Wisconsin investigators found 
it necessary to include another natural mate- 
rial, cartilage, in order to get the chicks to 
thrive. The workers observed that the carti- 
lage contributed arginine, gycine. cystine and 
chondroitin, and that if these specific compounds 
are included in the ration, then cartilage was 
unnecessary. 

Arginine and glycine—which are among the 

amino acids, constituents of protein—have 
proved essential for normal growth and feath- 
ering, and to prevent a type of paralysis. Leg- 
horns have been found to require more argi- 
nine and glycine than Plymouth Rocks, appa- 
rently because of the former’s quick-feathering 
habit. The paralysis these amino acids prevent 
may be the same as the disease called “vitamin 
B4 deficiency” back in the days before scien- 
tists had made so much progress in analyzing 
rations. 
_ Mr. Hart and his associates are of the opin- 
ion that chicks require cystine, another amino 
acid, to the extent of 0.3% of the ration for 
maximum growth and healthy gizzards. It 
appears that this level of cystine is required— 
along with arginine, glycine and perhaps chon- 
droitin—to prevent the gizzard lesions that 
have occasionally been found in farm flocks. 


Poultry Science in the War 
Emergency 


By Crarence E. Leg, chairman of the com- 
mittee on nutrition of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Ass'n 

When Hitler started his drive into Poland, 
curtailment of shipments of cod liver oil from 
European countries upon which the United 
States was almost tragically dependent, started 
immediately and with the fall of Norway, the 
conversion of British fishing boats to mine layers 
and mine sweepers, and the Axis war on ship- 
ping, what seemed to be a truly desperate situa- 
tion began to develop in our vitamin D supply 
which is so absolutely necessary to continued 
commercial poultry production. 

Temporary great increase in shipments from 
Japan relieved the situation materially but, with 
the attack on Pearl Harbor, the Japanese sup- 
ply was entirely cut off and had it not been for 


the commercial production of D-activated animal 


sterols in this country and the fact that most 
feed manufacturers and many college labora- 
tories had thoroly tested this material and 
learned how to use it, calamity would have hit 
the poultry industry and hit it quickly. 

Fortunately, research carried on prior to the 
war had put us in a position to meet this situa- 
tion and there is now no danger of a vitamin D 
shortage in this country, even with the great 
expansion in the production of milk, eggs, and 
meat. 


SHORTAGE OF MILK for feed purposes 
and the rapidly rising price brought us face to 
face with another very serious situation. Had 
the same situation developed ten years ago 
there could have been only one result, lower 
egg production, vastly higher feed prices, poorer 
growth of chicks and higher mortality. For- 
tunately, feed research was also ready to meet 
that problem. 

Many other sources of riboflavin and the other 
vitamin B complex factors had been investi- 
gated, many other materials tested for quality 
of protein, and in spite of the increasing difh- 
culty in securing supplies of high grade liver 
meal from South America, Australia, and New 
Zealand, and the very limited production of de- 
hydrated brewer’s yeast, new products, which 
were rapidly put into mass production, met the 
need. 

The result was that feed prices were nct sent 
skyrocketing out of sight and manufacturers 
were able to not only keep down the price to a 
reasonable level but to actually increase the 
potency of riboflavin and some of the other 
vitamin B complex factors to a point higher 
than they had been before. 

A SEVERE’ SHORTAGE OF VITAMIN 
A, due to the same war time interference with 
fish oil supplies as mentioned in the case of 
vitamin D oil, became apparent a year ago and 
began to cause increasing concern. Here again 
research came to the rescue. It had been al- 
ready established that there were many sources 
of pro-vitamin A which were adequate to take 
care of the needs of the birds. 

Fortunately, poultry can convert carotene and 
other pro-vitamin A pigments into true vitamin 
A at a high level of efficiency, much more so 
than in the case of most four-footed animals. 
Therefore, producers of alfalfa leaf meal and 
alfalfa meal were encouraged to increase pro- 
ducticn and improve their processing so as to 
retain the greatest possible pro-vitamin A value 
in the completed product. More modern de- 
hydrators were installed, alfalfa was cut at a 
younger age and processed immediately after 
cutting, cold storage was utilized for carrying 
over the alfalfa from the end of the cutting 
season to the next year. 

THE. INCREASED USE OF ALFALFA 
had stepped up consumption to a point where 
the entire supply of good alfalfa was absorbed 


our poultry rations. 
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by the feed industry. Had it not been for the 
fact that research in the previous few years 
had indicated that high temperatures are the 


_ primary factor in the loss-of potency of alfalfa 


in storage, there would have been little possi- 
bility of sufficient pro-vitamin A being secured. 
However, research had pointed the way and a 
few of the larger producers of alfalfa and 
cereal grass had utilized cold storage and 
brought through their product at high pro- 
vitamin A potency so that the loss was largely 
averted and a smaller quantity sufficed to meet 
the needs. With the addition of other feed 
materials, such as corn gluten meal, which had 
demonstrated pro-vitamin A potency, the situa- 
tion was met and the poultry industry did not 
suffer. 


VEGETABLE PROTEINS. — Without the 
research on vegetable proteins which has been 
carried on by private and public laboratories for 
the last decade, we would be in another highly 
dangerous situation right now. As it is, the 
accumulated research has pointed the way to 
effective use of vegetable proteins, properly sup- 
plemented with the necessary minerals and vyita- 
min carriers to replace the animal proteins in 
Complete substitution is 
not expected or desirable but it will be possible 
to make sufficient substitution so that the sup- 
ply of meat scrap and fish meal should prove 
adequate to meet the needs of war time poultry 
production. 


Million More Tons of Poultry 
Feed Needed 


Instigated by the National Poultry De- 
fense Committee and affiliated organizations 
Sec’y of Agriculture Claude R. Wickard on 
Sept. 16 called upon the Nation’s poultry 
industry to produce 200,000,000 extra chick- 
ens the coming fall and winter months. 

The 200,000,000 extra chickens sought 
under the emergency program will require 
more than a million tons of feed if they are 
marketed at an average weight of about three 
pounds. Fortunately ample quantities of 
feed wheat together with soybean and peanut 
meal will be available to supplement normal 
poultry feed supplies, says the U. S. D. A. 
“Feed manufacturers can utilize extra quan- 
tities of wheat and vegetable oil meals to- 
gether with the necessary alfalfa meal, bone 
meal, and other mineral and vitamin supple- 
ments used in poultry diets. Some of the 
feed wheat should be used for seratch grain 
as a substitute for corn which is less plen- 
tiful.” 


With the army taking as many men as it 
needs to fill the quota in the armed forces 
we cannot overlook the possibility and ne- 
cessity of conservation of manpower in our 
industry, in our homes and on the highways 
in order that we might not obstruct in any 
way the filling of the army quota with able- 
bodied men and the turning out of war ma- 
terial at a rate which will truly indicate that 
our nation is the “Arsenal of Democracy.” 
—Food Safety. 


DRIED MILK PRODUCTS 
FEEDING A & D OILS 
LACTO-VEE FOR-CLO 
LACTO-VEE PRODUCTS, INC 


Dayton, Ohio 


SN e 
FEED MILL MACHINERY 
Everything for Mill and Elevator 
THE DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO., Spriageld, Obie 
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Feed Wheat Moving Too Slowly 


Instead of disposing of 1,000,000 bus. per 
day of feed wheat the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration has been able to work off only about 
one-third that amount since the program went 
into effect Aug. 6. 

Sales in the first week of the program were 
1,756,000 bus.; in the second, 2,500,000 bus., 
and in the third, 2,700,000. 

County committees are able to sell some lo- 
cal feed wheat direct to feeders, but relief to 
terminal markets by rail shipment to farmers 
is lagging. 

Before the new program began 42,000,000 
bus. of wheat was sold between Jan. 1 and 
July 1. The added inducement of sales at 
the low corn parity of 85% increased sales but 
not to the extent required to dispose of the 
125,000,000 bus. offered, in any reasonable pe- 
riod of time. 

Slow sales are due to the requirement that 
the wheat go to feeders. Feeders have not 
the facility to unload a carload. Most of them 
do not want a whole carload. Nearly all coun- 
try elevators are built to unload trucks, not cars. 
Their railroad track is on one side of the 
house and exclusively for loading cars by 
spout, while the unloading equipment is on the 
opposite side, for trucks. 

Some red tape is attached to the handling of 
the feed wheat. A bond is required of the 
local dealer by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion to guarantee that the wheat will be used 
only for feeding. The local dealer must get 
a certification from customers that the wheat 
is to be used for live stock or poultry, by an 
affidavit. 


The local dealer loses money in handling 
wheat in small amounts, on the low service 
charge. Unless the customers will take the 
wheat in lots of several hundred bushels and 
promptly after arrival of the car the local 
dealer can not handle the wheat except at a 
loss, especially if he has to set aside a special 
bin in the elevator. 

The country dealer needs at least 5c per 
bushel margin for handling the whole wheat, 
plus 10c per hundred pounds for cracking or 
grinding. 

When the country or terminal elevator oper- 
ator adds 5 to 10 cents per bushel to the price 
of the C.C.C. on sales to the farmer, to make 
himself safe against loss in the final adjust- 
ment, the price is high compared to the price 
of corn obtainable locally. 

To stimulate the sales of feed wheat the 
Commodity Credit Corporation announced that 
feed wheat “will be supplied to any~county in 
the United States either directly by the agency 
itself, or thru the customary trade channels.” 

There is no limitation requiring wheat to be 
consumed in the area where purchased, it was 
emphasized. This belief, the corporation be- 
lieves, is holding back farmers’ purchases of 
wheat at the 85% of corn parity prices. 

“Local dealers and processors may distribute 
feed wheat either as whole wheat or mixed 
feed in their customary trade area. Large dis- 
tributors and large processors will be required 
to designate the areas they propose to serve 
and a nominal feed wheat price will be estab- 
lished for the point at which CCC makes de- 
livery.” 

The original regulation on use of feed wheat 
by feed manufacturers has been eased after 
hardships imnosed were called to the attention 
of the officials, as follows: 


1942 C.C.C. Feed Wheat Form 2 (Revised A) 
Item 1 may be altered to read ‘‘bushels of such 
wheat were processed into prepared mixed feed 
for livestock or poultry.’’ In the event an ap- 
plication for refund is filed, the statement fol- 
lowing Item 3 of Form 2 (Revised A) may be 
altered by striking out the words ‘‘and used as 
' feed within the following counties,’’ and insert- 
ing in lieu, therefor, the words ‘as indicated in 
c.C.C. Feed Wheat Form 7 attached.’’ In the 
event Form 7 is not filed, the statement may be 
altered by striking the words ‘‘and used,’’ in 
C.C.C. Feed Wheat Form 7. The column desig- 
nated ‘Final Destination’’ may indicate the 


point to which the car is shipped irrespective of 
the address of the purchaser. 


Any producer or local dealer may secure 
prices and other information regarding the feed 
wheat program by consulting his county 
A.A.A. committee or thru the regional offices 
ony (CXCAC. 

Wheat feed prices for September delivery 
will be %c bu. more than prices announced 
for August, and the prices will be raised an- 
other %c for October delivery. It is estimated 
that such selling prices in October will closely 
approximate 85% of corn parity and conse- 
quently be very near the corn loan rate for the 
1942 crop. Wheat feed will be shipped by the 
C.G.G. in carload lots. 


Sorgo Must Be Ground for 


Cows 

At the Kansas Agri. Exp. Station when two 
dry cows (one Holstein and one Jersey) were 
fed whole, coarsely ground, or finely ground 
Atlas sorgo grain in combination with alfalfa 
hay, 42.0, 4.8, and 1.5 per cent of the grain, 
respectively, was recovered in the feces. When 
immature sorgo silage with a grain content of 
only 1.3 per cent was fed as the sole ration, 
10.7 per cent of the grain was recovered in the 
feces. 

On a ration of Atlas sorgo, fodder, sorgo 
silage, and sorgo grain, 23.0 per cent of coarse 
and 11.3 per cent of finely ground grain was 
recovered, and when the silage was omitted re- 
covery, averaged 23.0 and 11.4 per cent, respec- 
tively. When the above ration plus cottonseed 
meal and bonemeal was fed recovery of coarse 
and fine grain averaged 16.2 and 6.5 per cent, 
respectively, with silage included, and 19.7 and 
10.8 per cent when silage was omitted. 

When a balanced ration of alfalfa hay, sorgo 
silage, and a grain mixture of sorgo grain, 
wheat bran, and cottonseed meal (8:4:1) was 
fed, the recovery of coarse and fine grain aver- 
aged 4.0 and 27 per cent, respectively, and when 
silage was omitted 2.5 and 1.1 per cent. 


Linseed Meal a Valuable Pro- 
tein Supplement 


The enduring prestige of linseed meal is 
the result of its several unusual properties not 
equalled by other supplements. 

Linseed meal contains protein of a nature 
easily assimilated into animal tissue. It has the 
necessary assortment of amino acids to effec- 
tively supplement both farm and range grown 
feeds. 

The unique carbohydrate portion of linseed 
meal is identified as mucin. This substance is 
invaluable as a lubricant for the digestive 
tract, as a detoxifying agent and in explaining 
linseed meal’s safety and regulating effect. 

No other protein supplement contributes the 
conditioning properties characteristic of lin- 
seed meal. It has the undisputed reputation 
for producing more bloom, a primer finish, a 
glossier coat and wool with more oil and 
character than do other supplements. 

Linseed meal shows “a distinct superiority 
under practically all conditions,’ over other 
valuable protein supplements according to Pro- 
fessor Snapp, noted beef cattle authority at 
the University of Illinois. In summing up the 
results of tests at all corn belt experiment 
stations, over a period of -years, Professor 
Snapp has concluded that linseed meal is about 
40% more valuable ton for ton than the next 
best supplement for dry lot feeding and 20% 
more valuable for feeding on pasture. 


Claude R. Wickard, sec’y of agriculture, 
will take part in initiating a nation-wide pro- 
gram of thanksgiving beginning Oct. 3 at 
Tylertown, Miss., in celebration of the record 
food production by farmers. 
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Phosphorus Needs for Fatten- 


ing Steers 


The daily phosphorus requirement for 600-Ib. 
calves was 12 grams and for 800-lb. yearlings, 
16 g. These P requirements can be readily 
met by the intelligent use of home-grown feeds 
such as alfalfa and grain. Feeds with a mois- 
ture content of 12% and contg. 0.15% P or 
less, are definitely too low in P to satisfy the 
growth and fattening needs of steers, accord- 
ing to the Idaho Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 


“The nearest thing to immortality is a gov- 
ernment bureau.’—Gen. Hugh Johnson. 


CHECK Protein, Fat, and Fibre 
YOUR —Feed or Grain— 
Analyzed at 
Ny Reasonable Rates 
Laboratory Runyon Testing Laberatories 
1106 Board of Trade Chicago, Mlleels 
Analyses “Runyon Anslyses Help Sell Feeds” 


Triple XXX 


THE DENVER ALFALFA 
MILLING & PRODUCTS CO. 


Merchants Exchange 
ST. LOUIS 


LAMAR, COLO. 


CHICKENS 
TURKEYS 


Their Feed and Care 


Helping your farmer patrons to increase 
their profits from their flocks will also in- 
crease your business. These authoritative 
books will aid you when advising them. 


POULTRY PRODUCTION—Lippincott and Card 


A book complete with information 
needed in the successful raising of 
poultry. Newly revised. Sixth edition. 
es ade 215 illustrations. Weight 4 
e $4.00 plus postage. 
PRACTICAL POULTRY FARMING—Hara 


Revised and enlarged edition, up-to- 

date. Contains all important discover- 

ies in poultry production made in re- 

cent years. 480 pages, 200 illustrations. 

Weight 2 lbs. Price $2.50 plus postage. 
POULTRY HUSBANDRY—Jull 


Contains a background of the poultry 

industry, the fundamental principles 

involved in various poultry practices, 

and important economic factors in 

producing and marketing poultry prod- 

a 548 pages, 167 illustrations. 

ght 3 lbs, price $4.00 plus postage. 

TURKEY A MANAGEMENT_Mareaen and Martin 

Because of the recognized ability of 

the authors, this, the first complete, 

non-technical treatise on turkey pro- 

duction should prove of great value to 

both large and small producers. 708 

pages, 17 chapters, appendix and 

thorough index, 120 illustrations. 

Weight 3 lbs, price $3.50 plus postage. 

Nothing is more productive of profit thaw 

healthy poultry. These books will aid you 

in encouraging your patrons to raise the 
better types. Order them today. 
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Vic Dewein Builds a Feed Business 


Victor C. Dewein has grain elevators on the 
Illinois Central railroad at Forsyth and Emery, 
Ill. Forsyth is about six miles north of De- 
catur, and is the location for the main elevator. 

Watching Decatur spread northward, and 
seeing bordering farms split up into 5-acre 
tracts to create subsistance farms for new 
home owners working in Decatur, Mr. Dewein 
said: “Some day Decatur will be a much big- 
ger city. Some day there will be very little 
grain business available to this 20,000 bu. ele- 
vator at Forsyth.” Mr. Dewein is a grain 
buyer for the A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. 
at Decatur. He saw the trend. But he was 
unwilling to watch the trend overtake and 
make worthless his properties in Forsyth. So 
he cast about for some conversion to which 
his Forsyth elevator was adapted. 

A natural was the feed business. “City 
workers on 5-acre tracts,’ he reasoned, “keep 
a cow and some chickens and maybe a few 
pigs. Not having the time to raise their own 
feed, they should buy feed.” So he built a 
28x60 ft., 2 story frame addition on his eleva- 
tor and fitted it with feed grinding and mixing 
machinery. His first venture with an invest- 
ment in a hammer mill brought a ‘quick re- 
sponse, and a demand for mixing service. 
There followed a half-ton vertical feed mixer, 
then a one-ton vertical mixer, and a corn cutter 
and grader. 

All of this machinery was assembled in a 
28x20 ft. area on the main floor of the feed 
mill addition. The second floor, and the 28x40 
ft. front part of the main floor were made into 
warehouse space for feed concentrates and in- 
gredients. At the front end of the main floor 
wareroom is a loading platform where prompt 
attention is given to filling feed requirements of 
farmers. 

Each of the machines in the mill room sets 
under a garner bin. _ With the feed from the 
garner bin set properly, the machines work 
away automatically on the contents of the bin 
until bin is empty. A spout from the cupola 
of the elevator leads to a distributor in the 
mill building, which in turn directs grain into 
selected garner or retail bins. 

To avoid waiting while the feed mixer is 
churning feed ingredients together, Mr. Dewein 
employes a pre-mix bin. This sets close to 
and a little above the mixer. Its top is cov- 
ered by a trap door on the second floor. While 
the mixer works on one batch of feed, the 
miller pours into this pre-mix bin the proper 
proportions of ingredients for the next batch. 
When one batch of feed is drawn out of the 
mixer, a slide valve is drawn in the hopper of 
the pre-mix bin, and its contents flow thru a 
spout into the feed hopper of the mixer. 

Meal bins under the meal collector of the 
hammer mill are located on the second floor 


of the mill building, close to the trap door to 
the pre-mix bin. Ground grains are weighed 
out of these bins and dumped into the pre-mix 
bin along with other feed ingredients. 

Feed grinding and mixing is dusty business, 
and many feed ingredients have prominent 
odors. For this reason the ridge of the mill 
building and the warehouse is fitted with three 
turbine ventilators that help keep the inside 
atmosphere fresh. 


The feed mill building has only garner and 
service bins. All grain is stored in the elevator 
bins. The elevator has five bins, and four large 
dumps. Each dump holds 3,000 bus. It is an 
old type elevator, built at the turn of the cen- 
tury. 

The old elevator still handles a fair amount 
of grain, tho booming war industries in De- 
catur are hastening the day of smaller and 
smaller volume as foreseen by the owner. It 
makes an excellent system of bins to serve the 
feed mill. Victor C. Dewein manufactures his 
livestock, turkey and-poutry feeds under the 
brand name “Vix,” a large V in a circle. 

Not content with putting so many eggs in 
the feed basket, Mr. Dewein has added another 
highly promising sideline which fits in well 
with the feed business. It is “Vix Lawnew,” 
a scientifically prepared and odorless plant food 
for controlled feeding of lawns, shrubs and 
plants. Base of “Vix Lawnew” is soybean oil 
ineal, an effective source of organic nitrogen, 
which is guaranteed to feed and not burn a 
lawn. Altho the product is still new, Mr. De- 
wein notes such ready acceptance that he is 
already planning another large addition to his 
elevator to be devoted exclusively to this busi- 
ness and has employed Fred Moser as manager 
of the expanded plant to promote this as well 
as the feed business. Carl H. Sutter, former 
manager, is now in charge of production. 


Vitamin Requirements of 
Swine 


C. L. Shrewsbury of Purdue’ University 
states that vitamins A, Bi, Bs, D and nicotinic 
acid, have all been shown to play a part in 
swine nutrition. For relatively short time 
growth and fattening experiments, swine ra- 
tions do not need to be supplemented with 
vitamins. Yellow corn will furnish vitamins 
A and B,, sunlight the vitamin D, and the pro- 
tein supplement the B. and nicotinic acid. 

In winter dry lot feeding of pigs protection 
against vitamins A and D deficiencies can be 
obtained by incorporating cod liver oil or irra- 
diated yeast and alfalfa leaf meal in the ration. 
Brood sows and gilts, especially in winter, 
would perhaps also benefit by these additions. 


Elevator and feed plant of Victor C. Dewein, at Forsyth, Ill. 
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SCALE TICKETS 
FOR GRAIN BUYERS 


Scale and Credit Tickets—rorm 51 Du- 
plicating contains 100 leaves of white bond 
paper, each leaf bearing five tickets, machine 
perforated for easy removal, and 100 leaves 
of yellow post office paper, each leaf bearing 
five duplicates which remain in the _ book. 
Also 4 sheets of No. 1 carbon. Size of book 
5%x13% inches, check bound, well printed. 
Each leaf is one ticket wide and five tickets 
deep. Order 51 Duplicating 500 tickets. Price, 
$1.25, plus postage. Weight, 1% Ibs. 


Crop Delivery Record (Duplicating) — 
This multiple load scale ticket form has two 
tickets to a page so that grain from two 
farmers may be recorded without turning a 
leaf. Each ticket is ruled to record receipt of 
23 loads including the date, hauler’s name of 
each load, gross, tare and net, and has spaces 
at the bottom for recording the total bushels, 
the price, the check number, and the total 
amount paid in settlement. Especially con- 
venient when a farmer sells his entire crop 
at one time, delivering all of it within a few 
days. Originals (120) of attractive goldenrod 
bond paper, 120 duplicates of manila, and 3 
sheets of No: 1t-earbon paper to the book, with 
heavy gray pressboard covers, cut flush. Spiral 
wire bound so that open book lays flat, or 
may be folded back upon itself in open posi- 
tion to facilitate entries. Size, 8%4x10% inches. 
Shipping weight, 2 Ibs. Price, $1.25 each. 
plus postage. Order Crop Delivery Record, 
Form 69 Spiral. 


Improved Grain Tickets,—using Form 
19GT as a scale book saves much time and 
labor as one writing with the use of carbon 
will give you a complete record and a ticket 
for the hauler. Each of the 125 original leaves 
bears four scale tickets, printed on white 
bond, machine perforated. Each ticket is 3 
inches wide by 6% long. The 125 duplicate 
leaves are printed on manila, but not per- 
forated. Check bound at top of tickets with 
hinge top cover, 500 tickets in each book ar- 
ranged horizontally. Each book is 74x12 
inches, supplied with 5 sheets of No. 1 carbon. 
Duplicating. Weight, 2% lbs. Order 19GT 
Dup. Price, $1.35, plus postage. 

Triplicating is the same as 19GT Duplicat- 
ing. In addition, sheets of strong white tissue 
are bound in between the original tickets and 
the duplicates so as to facilitate making three 
copies with one writing. Five sheets of dual- 
faced No. 1 carbon, 375 leaves. Weight, 3 Ibs. 
Order 19GT Trip. Price $1.75, plus postage. 


Scale Ticket Copying Book — contains 
150 leaves bearing 600 originals and 600 dupli- 
cates, four originals and four duplicates print- 
ed on each leaf and perforated so outer half 
of each leaf may be folded back on the dupli- 
cate, thus giving an exact copy of all entries 
on the original. Leaves of white bond are 
machine perforated between tickets so they 
may be easily removed without tearing. Du- 
plicate remains attached to original until all 
entries are completed. Check bound, size 914 
x11 inches, and supplied with 6 sheets of No. 
1 carbon. Order Form 73. Weight, 2% Ibs. 
Price, $1.45, plus postage. 


Duplicating Scale Ticket Book — 
A labor-saving scale ticket book in which the 
buyer keeps a carbon copy of the entries made 
on every scale ticket issued, so altered or 
spurious tickets may be readily detected. 

This book contains 100 leaves of white bond 
paper, machine perforated, bearing 800 tickets, 
inter-leaved with 100 blank manila sheets. 
Well printed and bound in heavy board covers. 
Supplied with 4 sheets of No. 1 carbon paper, 
size 8%x11 inches. Order Form 62. Price, 
$1.55, plus postage. Weight 3 Ibs. 


Duplicating Wagon Load Receiving 


Book — This book is designed to facilitate 
the work of country buyers during the busy 
season when each farmer {fs delivering a num- 
ber of loads daily. Each leaf bears two tickets 
and is perforated down the middle so that 
when the sheet ts folded back on itself, and 
a sheet of carbon inserted, an exact duplicate 
will be made of each entry on the other side 
of the sheet. Each leaf has room for name 
of farmer and the haulers of 34 loads In du- 
plicate. Outer half may be torn out and given 
to the farmer or sent to headquarters of line 
company. The book is 12 x 12 inches, check 
bound with heavy boards, contains 225 leaves 
ruled both sides, and nine sheets of No. 1 
earbon. Order Form 66. Weight, 4 Ibs. Price 
$2.85, plus postage. 


Cash with order for twelve copies of any 
of the above books earns 10% discount. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
CONSOLIDATED ~ 


327 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
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Tis is more than a war of mechanical 
monsters clashing in . 2 night... 
more than a war of production. 


It is a war fam fetal markets! 
The Axis wants your business—wants to 
destroy it once and for all. 


With so much at, stake, there is no doubt 
you will want to do everything you can to 
meet this Axis threat. Two ways are 
open: Speed production and put 10 per- 
cent of your income into WAR BONDS! 
The only answer to enemy tanks and 
planes is more American tanks and 
planes—and your regular, month-by- 
month purchases of War Bonds will help 


supply EE Buy now and keep buying. 


THE GOAL: 10°%, OF EVERYONE'S 
INCOME IN WAR BONDS 


When you feral the Pay-Roll War 
Saving: s Plan (approved by organized 
) » you not only perform a service 
Stor your country but for your employees. 


Simple to install, the Plan provides for 


regular purchases of War Bonds sprouel 
voluntary pay-roll allotments. 


Write for details today! Treasury Department, 
_ Section R, 709 12th St. NW., Washington, D.C. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


GUESSWORK KILLS PROFITS 


For accurate shipping weights use 


RICHARDSON 


AUTOMATIC GRAIN 
SHIPPING SCALE 


The RICHARDSON AUTOMATIC GRAIN— 
SHIPPING SCALE, shown here, is designed for 
weighing uncleaned, bulk, free-flowing grains before 
shipment from the elevator or mill. It guards against 
overweight shipments. It is suitable for corn, wheat, 
oats, barley, flaxseed, beans, etc. Among its impor- 
tant advantages are the facts that it is choke proof 
against foreign matter in grain, it is interlocked 
against grain passing through unweighed, it type- 
registers each weighing, has standard sealed test 
weights, and compensates itself for variations in rate 
of grain supply and specific gravity. 


Use a Richardson scale and know just how much 
grain you ship. 


Other scales are designed for receiving and for other 
steps in milling operations. 


Send for bulletin G2140-1. 


RICHARDSON SCALE COMPANY, Clifton, N. J. 


Atlanta Boston Minneapolis Montreal New York 
Omaha Philadelphia San Francisco Syracuse Toronto Wichita 


@ 2737 


Chicago 


BETTER DUST CONTROL MEANS BETTER SAFETY + STANDARDS 


Day Dual-Clone collectors and guaranteed dust control systems in: insure proper dust 
Our engineers are experienced in a great variety of dust control prob- 


elimination. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


Recent installation of Day Dual-Clone Dust Collectors 


lems and are available to assist you in an economical and efficient solution of your 
Day equipment and service is recognized as “tops” in its line. 


_ dust problems. 


2938 Pillsbury Ave. 


THE DAY COMPANY 


- Founded 1881 


In Canada: The Day Company of Canada, Ltd 


We Invite Your Inquiries and Investigation of Our Service. 


Minkecpalls; Minn. 
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A SCALE NAME GROWING BIGGER EACH YEAR 
ESTABLISHED 1912 : 


MANUFACTURING HEAVY DUTY “SCALES. FOR, ALL 


NOW SERVING WAR REQUIREMENTS 
OR HEAVY DUTY WEIGHING EOUIBMED 


STILL ABLE TO SUPPLY THE NEEDS 
OF ESSENTIAL UNITS IN THE GRAIN” INDUSTRY 


THERE 


IS A SOWEIGH 


SOWEIGH SCALE CO. 


“SCALE NEAR You. 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
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